§ REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL 
POST OFFICE AS A NEWSFAPER 


“MY BARK IS ON THE SHORE”——NOW 


(Byron misquoted and adapted) 


THE BERESFORD BULLDOG——OFF THE CHAIN AND UNMUZZLED 


The above is a new portrait of Lord ‘‘Charlie’’ Beresford affixed to the body of Captain Stone, one of the most famous of the bulldogs he is presenting to 
the different battleships. Lord Charles is, amidst a clamour of curiosity and protest, vacating his post as commander of the Channel Fleet next month. It 
is rumoured that when he is able to talk he may make some disclosures as to our naval position which will prove extremely discomfiting to those in authority 
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GHE TALLER. 


Lafayetie 


CAPTAIN J. A. INNES, D.S.O., RIFLE BRIGADE 


Of Roffey Park, Horsham, whose marriage, at 

St. Margaret's, Westminster, to Miss Marjorie 

Robarts yesterday (Tuesday) was a very pretty 
affair 


The King’s Holiday. 
HE departure of his Majesty to 
I’rance is expected to take place 
about the end of the first week 
in March. After spending a few 
days in Paris the King will at once pro- 
ceed to Biarritz, where it is understood 
his Majesty will remain for 
several weeks, not returning to 
England until the end of April. 
The King’s yacht, Victoria and 
Albert, is to be out of the dock- 
vard within the next week or 
two, and will be held in readiness 
for their Majesties’ trip to the 
Mediterranean. The yacht has 
been thoroughly overhauled and 
redecorated, and when finished 
will look very smart indeed. 
During their cruise their Majes- 
ties will probably pay a private 
visit to the King and Queen of 
the Hellenes at Athens and will 
most likely arrange an informal 
meeting with the King and 
Queen of Italy at Naples. 
bo % % 
The King’s Godchild. 


“he telegrams of sympathy 
despatched by the King 
and Queen and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to the Duke 
and Duchess of Westminster in 
their great loss found an echo 
in the hearts of everybody. 
The late Earl Grosvenor was 
a charming little lad and a 
general favourite. His Majesty 
the King was _ particularly 
attached to him and_ stood 
godfather to the child when he 
was cliristened, presenting him 
with a beautiful golden christ- 
ening mug. The funeral of 
the late earl took place privately 
at Eccleston. Captain Lord 
Arthur Grosvenor is now heir- 
presumptive to the huge West- 
minster estates. 
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How Royalty Amuses itself. 


©! late years the increasing frequency 
with which the King dines out with 
the members of his own special friends 
in society has been greatly noticeable. 
Formerly his Majesty used to visit some 
theatre on those nights which were not 
occupied with duties of state or some 
public function, but now he greatly prefers 
to accept a dinner invitation [from a 
friend and pass the evening in playing 
bridge. During the past year his Majesty 
has surpassed his own previous record in 
this respect, and within the last few months 
has dined out no fewer than a dozen times. 
The Queen, on the contrary, likes nothing 
better than spending the evening at some 
theatre or at the Opera during the grand 
season, while the taste of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales lies in the same direction. 
= 2 # 

The Queen’s Statue. 
t will not be long before the Mall will 
be graced by the new statue of Queen 
Victoria, to be erected in front of Bucking- 
ham Palace. ‘The statue itself is already 
finished and only requires to be placed in 
position. For this a special scaffolding is 
being erected, and the whole of the huge 
block of marble is to be thus conveyed 
from the truck to its permanent place on 
the enormous pedestal now built te 1eceive 
it. It is to be sincerely hoped, however, 
that before the great ceremony of unveiling 
takes place the facade of Buckingham 
Palace will be in the hands of the cleaner. 


- Anything dirtier than the palace would 


look by contrast to the shining whiteness 
of the statue could not well be imagined. 


THE MAN-BIRD’S BEAMING SMILE—AND MR. BALFOUR 


Mr. Balfour during his recent visit to Pau evinced an absorbing interest 
in Mr. Wright’s aeroplane, and on one occasion at least rendered valu- 
able help at a critical moment during a trip. Mr. Wright is to be seen 
on extreme left of picture talking to Mr. Balfour, who has his back turned 
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Lallie Charles 
THIS WEEK’S BRIDE 


Mrs. J. A. Innes, née Miss Marjorie Robarts, a 

daughter of the Hon. Mrs. Robarts and niece of 

Viscount Barrington, whose marriage to Captain 
Innes took place on Tuesday 


The Owners of the Burlington Arcade. 
he interesting lawsuit over the Chesham 
heirlooms brings to mind that one 
of the most valuable areas of the property 
belonging to the Lord Chesham Trust is 


the marrow passage from Burlington 
Gardens to Piccadilly that is known as 
the Burlington Arcade. The 
arcade was called alter. a 


younger son of the 4th Duke 
of Devonshire who was created 
Karl of Burlington in his own 
right, while his own younger 
son was created Lord Chesham 
on account of political services 
rendered to his party. When 
the late Lord Chesham died all 
the shops in the-arcade put up 
mourning shutters for their 
deceased landlord, who was 
immensely popular with his 
tenants. He was a great sports- 
man and a genial personality. 
His fifteen-year-old son, the pre- 
sent peer, is still at E ton and has 
for his euardian Lord Valentia. 
% i} bea 
Fortunes for the Ignoble. 
All celebrity leads to the 
music-hall apparently. It 
is sad to think that it is possible 
for cranks, disappearing ladies, 
andsaloon-smashers to earn their 


hundreds a week while mere 
talent and hard work go 
about “ resting ” half their days. 


Everyone will thus appreciate 
all the more the motives which 
have actuated Mr. Jack Binns, 
the heroic ‘‘ wireless” operator, 
from accepting the offer to 
be made a curiosity-satisfying 
little tin god before a great 
ignorant public. As for Miss 
Violet Charlesworth’s appear- 
ances on the variety stage, if they 
had not exactly the advantage 
of being brilliant at any rate 
they had the virtue ol being brief. 
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The Opening of Parliament by his 


THE ROYAL CARRIAGE ON 


The Opening of Parliament. 

Or Tuesday, February 16, his Majesty 
the King opened Parliament with 

all the impressive pomp and circumstance 

usual to an important state ceremony. 

Accompanied by the Queen, the proceed- 


ings passed off splendidly and without a’ 


hitch. Her Majesty, who was looking 
much better in health than a few weeks 
ago, was lovely as usual in her robes of 
royal state. “The ceremony was in two parts 
as in previous years, the first being the 
brilliant pageant from Buckingham Palace 
to Westminster and the second the 
picturesque ceremony in the House 
of Lords. The royal party returned 
by the same route as they came, 
and afterwards both Houses ol 
Parliament adjourned for some 
hours before beginning the real 
business of the day. 
The King’s Speech, 
“he secret of the contents of the 
King’s speech was well kept, 
the air of mystery which prevailed 
being probably never surpassed in 
any previous session. In general the 
consensus of public opinion is dis- 
tinctly favourable, and in Unionist 
camps the impression is that the 
renewal of conflict with the peers is 
adjourned sine die. he increase in 
the naval expenditure was every- 
where favourably received, for with 
the great lack of military patriotism 
in this country more and more 
depends on our national supremacy 
at sea. In fact, the whole speech 
was a brilliant example of discretion 
triumphing over daring, the only 
debatable issue being the reference 
to the disestablishment or disen- 
dowment of the Church in Wales. 
The Minister for War. 
r. Haldane must be very pleased 
at the success of the halfpenny 
press in fetching in recruits to bolster 
up his Territorial Army system. 
Personally Mr. Haldane is extremely 
popular and is almost terrifyingly 
erudite. He is a great admirer of 
things Germanic, particularly their 


“BUBBLE AND SQUEAK” 


Mr. Victor Grayson, who in a violent and hysterical 
speech denounced the whole proceedings 


MR. HALDANE 


Arrives striving to conceal the rapture he feels at the outburst 
of enthusiasm for national defence and the consequent number 


of recruits for his Territorial Army 
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THE TATLER 


Majesty the 


PAGEANTRY 
ITS WAY TO THE HOUSE 


literature and system of defence, and can 
speak the tongue with great fluency. His 
heart is so thoroughly in his work that he 
alone of all his ministerial colleagues has 
remained Hie ene 


Sound Age Pury Signifying Nothing. 
Long may Mr. Victor Grayson 
He is 


flourish. 


is one of the finest bulwarks 
against the inroads of Socialism we have 
in the country. His violent and often 


ridiculous speeches probably have turned 
more thinking men aside from the delu- 
sions of Communism than have 
been led astray by the plausible litera- 
ture of the Fabians. He has literary 
tastes, and his penchant for motoring 
is well known. Mr. Jane took him 
for a ride the other day, which was 
kind, but he made one mistake— 
he brought him back. 


tie at 


The Suffragettes’ Little Joke. 
The Suffragette joke fizzled out 
horribly on the day of the 
opening of Parliament. Miss Muriel 
Matters got into an airship at Hen- 
don intending to make a wonder- 
fully spectacular descent in Palace 
Yard, but came down ina prickly 
hedge near Croydon, [rom which 
position she was rescued by a farm 
labourer. When 3,000 ft. up she 
threw out 56 |b. of literature advo- 
cating the cause of the voteless, 
upon which the Unionist wags have 
suggested she was trying to show 
the Government how to drop bills 
effectively. 


i a ca 


The Season at Biarritz. 
“Lhe season at Biarritz is likely ta 
surpass itself in gaiety: on the 
prospect of the King’s visit fresh 
arrivals are chronicled daily. Vis- 
count and Viscountess Galway have 
taken Count O'Brien's villa on the 
Falaires, and Clara Lady Fairbairn 
has returned to her villa, Blanche. 
Lord Algernon Gordon-Lennox, Sir 
John and Lady Wilson, and Major- 
General Sir Bruce Hamilton are 
among the latest arrivals. 
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London, February Twenty-fourth, 1909. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ** Tatler.’ London. 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
q SPAS, &c. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO Su TO SUNNY LANDS 


BY THE 
ORIENT COMPANY’S s.s. ‘ORMUZ,” 


6,465 tons register. 9,000 horse power. 


From LONDON, From MARSEILLES, 
12th March to 6th April. 8th April to 6th May. 
To PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, To CORFU. GREECE, TURKEY, 
SICILY, DALMATIA, ASIA MINOR, SICILY, ALGERIA 
and MALTA. and PORTUGAL. 
Managers—F, Green & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 
Head Offices—Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


TOURS by the 
R.M.S.P. 


SPAIN. SPE ior EGYPT. 
.. PORTUGAL. BRAZIL, 
.. NORWAY. £62 . RIVER PLATE. 
.. RIVIERA. £69 . CEYLON. 


one th MOROEEC: se . CHILE. 
Ztail eed A AUSTRALIA, 
&LOito £123: £112 11 10 ROUND sOuTit “AMERICA. 


LUXURIOUS TRAVEL. | SUITES DE LUXE. 
SINGLE BERTH CABINS. GYMNASIUM, &c. 


Apply to the R.M.S.P. Company, 18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


WINTER CRUISES to SUNNY CLIMES 
For Health or Pleasure, by CUNARD Steamers, to 
S'PACEN, GA.N:G:LER; > E-GY-Pr; 

The DELIGHTFUL ADRIATIC, and ITALY. 


“SLAVONIA” sails from [Liverpoot on 3rd]Marcu. 
by either of those magnificent ships, ‘‘ CARONIA” 


Pascal gers mav return 
“ CARMANIA.” 


Apply Cunard Line, Liverpool; London, 93, Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; 29-30, Cockspur Street 
S.W.; or Paris, 2bis Rue Scribe. 


Te Se Ee ee 


Of this week (issued Friday, February 26th) will contain :— 


THE ICE CARNIVAL AT STOCKHOLM. 


Described and Illustrated by our own representative, 
Mr. Percy Home, in a Special Four- -page Supplement. 


THE SHIRE HORSE SHOW. 


Drawn by Davin WarTERs. 


THE SHOOTING OF H.M.S. DEVONSHIRE. 


A photographic study of shooting from a distance of 34 miles. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF RAISING AN ARMY IN 1803-14: 


Despite the fact of Napoleon’s menace. 


A REMARKABLE NEW YEAR HUNT AT SAMARKHAND. 


A vivid camera study that will interest all coursing enthusiasts. 


“THE DANCING GIRL.” 


Il!ustrated by Frep PrGRam. 


KINGS, PRINCES, AND DUKES ON THE STAGE. 
“THE LONDON DICKENS KNEW.” 
By Epwin Pucu. 
A LITERARY LETTER. 
By CLEMENT SHORTER. 
AND MANY OTHER TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


SOMETHING TO READ. SOMETHING TO LOOK AT. 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


6d. AMQakl Dy vswle Imes, Iatey 6d. 
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AIETY THEATRE. Manager. Mr. GrorGe EDWARDES, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
A New Musical Play, 


OUR’ MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


MPIRE, ’~ DAY IN PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT. 
BEATRICE COLLIER and FRED FARREN in LA DANSE DES APACHES. 
“WINTER IN HOLLAND.” and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 
For HEALTH 


Mea RoR © G A Eo sare sone 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (S0 Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


Boston SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knaces. 


BoOvRNEMOUTH.— Royal Bath Hotel. ‘The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 

Bay and Pier. Nocharge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen’s Parks Golf Links. Terms a la 
carte or inclusive. ™&%3~ Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C, A. ScHwaBE, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR.-Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands, 


BRIPLINGCTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled’Héte 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN. Proprietress_ 


BRPLINGCTON. —Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 


BRIPLINGTON. —Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. After- 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


(OLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
City and Harbour. 2 
GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 
beautiful Monte district. : saat z 
ARROGATE.—Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray.. Near station and pump room. 

Garage and inspection pit ; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: THos. Rivey._ 


HARROGATE. Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel Motor Garage. 'Grams: " Grand.” ’Phone: 1017. 


ARROGATE,—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the “*CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles, 


ARROGATE.—White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal., Excellent 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 


HARROGATE.— Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to: Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal- 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ‘* Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


FULL -S Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Eyery convenience. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. . 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Ideal Winter Resort. Conveniently reached from all 
parts. Enlarged and remodelled. Unique Hunting Quarters, largest Stabling and Garage in 
District. Tel. 109 Leamington. 


LEEDS. Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMINGTON. —The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ARGATE.—Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval, Electric 
lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables). First'class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links, Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths- 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to 
Monday, £2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spritfg. For Tariff apply Manager. 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Reirty MeEap, Resident 
Proprietor. 
MULLION, CORNWALL.—Polurr.an Hotel. First class, splendid position, unsurpassed 


scenery, close to sea and beach. Boating, Motor Garage, near excellent golf links (18 
holes). Station: Helston. Apply Manager. 


§ CARBOROUGH.— Brooklands, Private Hotel and: Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 

Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘‘The best of everything.’* 

Apply MANAGERESS. : 

SCARBOROUGH — —Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 

SCARBOROUSH. .—The farefamed Simnels. King of Cakes. . Patronised by Her Majest 7 
the Queen. Made only by Frances Taytor & Sons, New Street. 


‘TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. Tirst class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


WESTON- -SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearesttogolflinks- 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 


Do, For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “’THE TATLER.” 
ELSEWHERE. 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA. ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - - £1 8s. 2d, £1 10s. 6d. (87°45) £1 19s. 0d. 
Sixmonths - - - - - 14s, ld, 15s. 3d. (53°75) Te 6d. 
Three months - 7s. 1d, 7s. 7d. ($1'85) 9d. 


if Neyer nners for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of-the Gihaieuse of 
e mails 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed **The London & Westminster Bank, ”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘Tue TaTLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


ee ee 
Tre RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be $d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY STEEPLECHASES AND THE 
HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY POINT-TO-POINT. 


WELL TOGETHER—AND OVER A FAMOUS FINANCIER’S SON 


The Cambridge University Steeplechases at Cottenham on Friday last were a tremendous success, Mr. Anthony de Rothschild, son of Lord Rothschild, 
and there was a large attendance of 'varsity men. The feature of the day was the triple success talking to his trainer. He had bad luck in the Cottenham 
of Mr. B. C. Pearson, the master of the drasx, who had two successive wins on Mrs. Battle Challenge Cup, and his mount, Ruby, finished nearly last 


Hiward Barren 


LADY COWLEY AN INTERESTED SPECTATOR AT THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY POINT-TO-POINT 


At the annual Point-to-point Steeplechases of the House- The principal names, reading from left to right, are: Lord Somers (with hunting crop in 
hold Cavalry at Burrough Hill last week hand), Mr. Mackintosh, Lord Gerard (full face), and on extreme right the Hon. G. Wyndham 


Howard Barrett 


CAPTAIN DE CRESPIGNY AND DADFORD LORD COMPTON (MOUNTED) GOING TO THE STARTING POST 


On which he was an easy winner by five lengths from Captain Ashton in the On his right (with hunting crop in hand) is to be seen Lord Worsley. Lord 
2nd Life Guards race. In this event there were thirteen starters Compton, although competing in the Royal Horse Guards race, was unplaced 
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The Royal Visitors. 


The forthcoming visit of the Crown 

Prince and Princess of Germany to 
the King and Queen at Windsor and 
Buckingham Palace should add a con- 
siderable éclat to the season, especially as 
their visit will be timed so as to include 
the celebrated Ascot week. The Crown 
Princess has never visited this country, 
but her prettiness and chic and that in- 
describable charm of 
manner which has 
made her so popular 
in Germany should 
make her visit a con- 
siderable success over 
here. 


His Love of England. 


he Crown Prince 
has not beer 

in England since the 
death of Queen 
Victoria but he has 
an enormous admira- 
tion for this country, 
and his love of Eng- 
lish sports 1s pro- 
verbial on the Con- 
tinent. During the 
visit of our King and 
Queen to Berlin the 
young Crown Prince 
and Que en Alexandra 


classes to suggest some comparison with a 
better-off neighbour, and there is that 
wholesome poverty which only wants work 
2 make it disappear altogether. Carlyle 

relerred to it when he described it as an 
oe milistone at his heels which if it 
were cut off might send him soaring like a 
foolish tumbler pigeon or a mad Byron.” 
Then there is the real thing—the real 


poverty which resembles nothing so much 


A PHOTOGRAPH WITH A PATHETIC 


INTEREST 
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Out. 


yachts (amongst others the Satanita), is 
having a fine cruiser built for him at 
Southampton which he intends to race 
at Cowes. It is to be beautifully fitted 
and will carry a racing centre-board cutter 
aud a powerlul motor launch in her dayits. 
It is to be called Julna, and will doubt- 
lessly add to the laurels already gained 
by the Knight of Kerry, who is a “friend 
ol royalty. Lady FitzGerald is a daughter 
of the late Mr. Bis- 
choffsheim, and_ his 
daughter, Nesta (who 
has since married), 
lately inherited 
£10,000 a year from 
her grandfather. 


Mr. Balfour’s Return. 


verybody is de- 
lighted that 
Balfour has re- 
England 
restored 
While at 
he spent 


Mr. 
turned to 
completely 
to health. 
Biarritz 


most of his time 
golfing, though he 
witnessed Mr, Wilbur 
Wright’s aeroplane 
flights at Pau on 


Speaizhkt several occasions and 


was most enthusiastic 


struck up a great Above is seen one of the last Portraits taken of the little Earl Grosvenor, who died the other day. over the invention. 
friendship : indeed, On the left will be seen his sister, Lady Ursula Grosvenor All the same, his 
rer Majesty talkec friends are glad tha 

1 Majesty talked { | glad that 
to the young prince more than anyone’ as some terrible disease, wearing out body Mr. Wright did not accept his sporting 


else, and seemed to enjoy his conversa- 
tion immensely. Jew women understand 
the hopes and enthusiasms of a young 
man better than the Queen as (King 
Alfonso knows so well. Her sympathy 
with youth and inexperience is one of her 
most womanly traits. 


The first picture depicts Sir Robert Jardine seated on the extreme left; 
and the Countess of Enniskillen are seen on the right. 


and soul. One short glimpse of such a 
tragedy is enough to make any luxurious 
liver change the current of his life for éver. 
The Poor Law Commission has given us 
such a glimpse. The price which each of 
us pays for the benefits of civilisation is 
enormous. If all the luxury and comfort 


THE WATERLOO CUP 
SOME PROMINENT PERSONALITIES WHO WITNESSED THE RUNNING 


next to him will be seen Mrs, Butt Miller and Lady Jardine. 
In the photograph on the right, the second figure from the left is Lord Sefton, the donor of the 


offer to accompany him during one of 
his trials. Politicians of Mr. Balfour's 
calibre are not found every day and 
cannot well be spared; besides, his poli- 
tical hopes seem to be rising higher ~ 
eyery day, and what could any politician 
want more ? 


The Duke of Leeds 


cup; fourth from the left, the Duke of Leeds; standing next to him is Mr. Arthur Coventry and Lord Enniskillen 


The Price of Civilisation. 

The report of the royal commissioners 
on the poor laws made. terrible 

reading when it was published last Thurs- 

day. Yet everybody knows there are three 

kinds of poverty. ‘There is the so-called 

poverty often employed by the middle 


and magnificence of the world is to be 
paid for at such a price—is it worth it? 


The Knight of Kerry to Race. 


Sit Maurice FitzGerald, a fine sportsman 
and the possessor of some beautiful 
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An Omission. 

Oz the last page of our issue of the 
toth inst. we published four photo- 

graphs of their Majesties dogs, but by an 

error we omitted to mention that the 

pictures were taken by Montague Dixon 

and Co, 
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WOMEN THE WIDE 


iy 


THE TAILER 


WORLD OVER 


Im Countries where Suffragitis has Not yet Broken Out. 


Photograph ty A, Cabaton 
CAMBODIAN LADY AND HUSBAND 


In divorce the husband pays to the wife an equi- 
valent of the money he paid to the parents for her 
purchase. He also sacrifices the wedding presents 


A TRUE JAPANESE TYPE 


The ideal of beauty in Japan is a long, narrow 
face, high forehead, and blue-black hair—features 
well depicted in the above portrait 


Fhotograph by Isonagu, Bangkok 


SIAMESE LADY IN FULL DRESS 


In Siam they have a perennial leap year, for the 
proposal of marriage always comes from the lady's 
side, who seeks for herself the object of her choice 


PERSIAN LADIES AT HOME 


The ungraceful costume of the Persian ladies was the result of Shah Nasr-ed-Din's inordinate admiration of the Parisian ballet dancers. It consists of a 


loose-sleeved jacket, short, much stiffened-out tr 


i i i Z i issi f Messrs. Cass 
The pictures appearing on this page are reproduced by kind permission o 
by T. Athol Joyce and N. W. Thomas 


ousers, which do not reach to the knee, and long, coarse, white socks 


ll, the publishers of an interesting volume, ‘‘ Women of All Nations,” edited 
, which has just been issued 


RAE ILA LEE LR. 
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Political Entertaining. 
he-entertainment given at Lon- 
donderry House for the opening 
of Parliament was a very magni- 
ficent affair. In fact, so. well was 
everything done that if it is in any 
way a criterion of what the future 
great social functions ate to be the 
forthcoming season will be a very 
brilliant one indeed. As for Lady 
Londonderry she made an_ ideal 
hostess. Standing at the head of 
the great staircase in London- 
derry House wearing a lovely black 
dress of velvet arid: some superb 
jewels, including ~her celebrated 
diamond crown, ler appearance 
was truly regal. By her side stood 
Lord Londonderry wearing the 
ribbon of the Garter and many stars 
and orders. Lady Ilchester helped 

her mother to receive. 


te os 


A Political Début. 


© the same evening Lord Lans- 

downe gave his usual large 
dinner party for the Opposition at 
Lansdowne House, and afterwards 
his guests all went on to Lady 
Londonderry’s reception. Another 
interesting entertainment was the 


successful début as political hostess - 


of pretty Mrs. McKenna, who gave 
a large reception at the Admiralty. 
At this latter three Suffragettes who 
came there uninvited made a great 
disturbance by suddenly standing on 
chairs and giving everybody a great 
harangue on votes for women. 


be a detective. 


_ THE PLAY THAT FLOURISHED 


The Marchioness of Townshend, who is seen on the right of the above 
picture, organised a most successtul production of her own drama, ‘' The 
on Monday. 
acting as her own stage manager painted all the scenery 


Novice,” at Maidenhead Town Hall 


They were, rather to the 
regret of the younger visitors, however, speedily silenced and 
escorted outside by a gentleman who turned out afterwards to 


MR. GEORGE DALZIEL 


On left of picture, and some of his Samoyedes. Mr. Dalziel's 

Olaf is a notable dog of this breed. The Samoyede, there is 

every reason to hope, will soon be granted a separate classifica- 
tion of his own by the Kennel Club authorities 


To Curb the Criminal or Kill him. 
o guillotine, or notto guillotine, 
that is the question which 
splits the whole of France into two 
divided parties. Those who believe 
in ‘la Veuve” and her work go to 
look at her performing her duties, 
even to the extent of paying 10 
francs to stand on a soap box under- 
neath the scaffold. Those who hate 
her and condemn capital punishment 
altogether shriek in the newspapers 
and elsewhere that it would be more 
humane to kill the criminal by 
kindness. Whatever may be said 
in justification of the latter theory 
there is no doubt that the revival of 
the guillotine in France has been 
accompanied by a decrease in crimes 
of violence and murder. So in 
reality the former theory is the more 
effective. 


2 


The Durham Disaster. 


he disaster at Durham adds yet 
another tragedy to the already 

long list of colliery fatalities. What 
each one of us costs in human life 
and sacrifice for our creature 
comforts and luxuries is appalling 
to contemplate. Yet so, we suppose, 
it must ever be. ‘There is some 
thankfulness, however, in the know- 
ledge that of the large number of 
those found dead very few appear 
to have suffered acutely. The rescue 
parties, too, showed the finest quali- 


ties of that heroism and self-sacrifice which any great calamity 
always brings out in our maligned humanity. 
for thankfulness, small as they are in comparison with the terrible 


In these causes 


tragedy, we must endeavour to find some consolation. 


Lady Townshend beside 
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AND—THE FLIGHT THAT FAILED 


After travelling less than a hundred yards the new army aeroplane, with 

Mr. F. S. Cody (shown above) at the helm, came to earth, and as will be 

seen in our photograph sustained several minor injuries, among which was 
the puncturing of one of the tyres of the supporting wheels 
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THE POWER OF FROST AND FLOOD. 


NIAGARA’S FURIOUS RAPIDS ICE-BOUND AND STILLED 


Only twice previously since the white man reached America have the famous Niagara Falls been ice-bound as they are now. A bitter north-east wind has 

been driving back the waters, with the’ result that the cataract is dammed by an impregnable wall of ice stretching from Goat Island to the American 

bank and for 200 ft. across ‘the Canadian channel. The American falls are dry with the exception of a tiny rivulet ankle-deep in the centre; in fact, 

it is possible to walk across the brink of the precipice. The Horseshoe Falls are blocked on both sides and reduced in the centre to less than half 
the normal volume. A phenomenal and grandiose spectacle is expected when the ice walls burst 


A RAILWAY BRIDGE. WRECKED BY: FLOOD AT. HOEXTER IN GERMANY 


Following on the hard frosts of the past two months and with the approach of milder weather flood scenes have been unfortunately common enough in 
many parts of the Continent and in Germany in particular; in fact, no such floods have. been experienced in this country since 1876. Our picture well 
depicts the scene of devastation following on these recent visits of rushing waters 
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Tattlings 


Cannes. 
E are suffering from a 
plague, or rather 
something like a 
plague. I refer to 
the abnormal number of foreign 
royalties now assembled here. 
They do not interfere with the 
man in the street, but they do 
to a certain extent with the 
person who participates in 
¢ames—and who does not in 
Cannes? For inst ince, at the 
golf club you find that you are 
greatly delayed by having to 
give place to some slow-thinking 
and slow- -moving princelet; at 
the lawn tennis club it is even 
worse. You book your court 
the previous day and stroll down 
at the appointed time, and to 
your horror find that a royal 
personage has come down (with- 
out booking) and that (ordinary 
rules being abrogated) your 
court has been given to him, 
and, of course, every other is 
engaged, so consequently you 
do not get a game and your 
morning is wasted. 

Mind, I have not got any 
particular personage in view ; 
grand dukes and Bourbon and 
other princes are in dozens 
here in Cannes. The follow- 
ing story bearing on the point 
is flying about the town at present. Two 
people ‘had been told off as dinner partners 
without having met before the necessary 
introduction. They talked about the 
weather, golf, and polo—the three chief 
subjects of conversation in this intellectual 
town—for some time. Then the lady, fresh 
to Cannes, remarked suddenly :— 

“T am quite particularly interested this 
evening. Can you guess why?” 

“T haven’t a notion,” replied the man, 
though manlike he really thought she was 


going to flatter 
him, 
“Well, I've 


never been in a 
room with royal- 
ties before,’ she 
remarked, ‘and 
now I’m sitting at 
table with five of 
them. It’s a queer 
sensation. Don’t 
you feel it? But 
I suppose I’m the 
only person in 
Cannes who isn’t 
used to royalties.” 

HA fia eC ee 
yourself,” said the 
man. “ Last year 
there were some 
filty imperial 
highnesses and 
royal highnesses 
here at one time, 
including bearers 
of both titles, two 
crowned heads, 
and three person- 
ages who if his- 
tory had been 
different would be 
crowned. This 
winter for the 
moment there are 
only a mere thirty- 
six, but lots nore 
are coming.” 


AT VILLEFRANCHE—THE FLOWER-DECKED 


AT MONTE CARLO—LADY DE BATHE 


And her brother, M. le Breton 


The Duchess (Louise) of Devonshire 
and Lady Decies are staying at the Grand 
Hotel. The former spent two months at 
the Hermitage at Nice, and she has come 
to Cannes for electrical treatment for her 
rheumatism. 

Monte Carlo. 

[Xe good deal of confusion seems to exist 
in the minds of writers in the Lon- 

don papers as to the residence or residences 

of Mrs. Cornwallis- West and her daughter, 


“ROSA” 


The names of the four ladies seated nearest the reader, reading from left to right, are 
de Villeneuve, Miss S. Beauchamp, the Comtesse de Matignon, and the Princess A. Orsini 
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CARRIES A BEVY OF BEAUTY 
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By Philip 
Whiteway. 


Princess Pless, in this neighbour- 
hood. In some journals one 
reads that Lady Ingram has 
lent her villa to oe former, and 
in others that it has been lent 
to both; as a matter of fact, 
Mrs. George Cornwallis - West 
has rented a piece of ground 
from Sir William Ingram, and 
on it she has erected a charm- 
ing bungalow in the most artistic 
style ; into this she moved on 
Monday. The Prince and Prin- 
cess of Pless have taken the 
superb Ingram villa, La Vigie, 
for a couple of months, and they 
move in on the same day as 
their mother and mother-in-law. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson 
have arrived at their beautiful 
villa, Maryland ; their daughter, 
Miss Muriel Wilson, is with them. 
Maryland is one of the most 
charming houses on the azure 
coast, with glorious views on all 
sides, and it has one of the most 
lovely gardens on the Riviera. 

Ciro’s splendid Louis XVI. 
restaurant is more crowded than 
ever, and it is the resort of alk 
the smartest of the smart people 
here. -Lord and Lady Rosslyn, 
Sir Louis and Lady M’Iver, 
and Lady Violet Greville were 
together when I last lunched 
there. The Hon. Percy Thellusson 
was with Lord Rendlesham; Mr. W. Kk. 
Vanderbilt and Mr. Paris Singer were 
together. There were also Lord Waleran, 
Sir John and Lady Miller, and_ Lord 

Savile. A personal inspection satisfied me 
that the underground regions of Ciro’s are 
as wholesome—a rare thing in foreign 
restaurants—and as spotlessly clean as the 
upper part seen by the world. Labour- 
saving machinery is used for almost all 
culinary operations, and little or none of 
the food is touched by hand. 

The Monte 
Carlo Grand Prix 
at the Tir aux 
Pigeons is over, 
and Italy has 
added another to 
her already long 
list of wins. Sig- 
nor Cacciari, the 
winner, is a native 
of Bologna, and 
although not 
greatly fancied 
here is a brilliant 
shot. England’s 
hope, Mr. Wilder, 
was a good fourth. 

Lord Waleran. 
and Mrs. de Gold- 
berg won the 
bridge tournament 
in aid of the Queen 
Victoria Memorial 
Hospital, and they 
gave a dinner 
party to celebrate 
their success ; £60: 
was realised for 
the hospital funds. 
Mrs. Holford enter- 
tained at luncheon 
the other day Lord 
and Lady Mar, 
General Sir H. and 
Lady Tuson, Lady 
Nicholson, and Sir 


: the Vicomtesse =S 
Lees Knowles. 
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THE TAILER 


THE TERRIBLE DURHAM COLLIERY DISASTER. 


AT THE PIT HEAD IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE EXPLOSION 

Our photograph depicts the escaping steam from the shaft immediately after the 

explosion. A great sheet of flame sprang to the head of the shaft scorching even men 

on the pit heap. The explosion tore the bottom out of the cage and blew away the 
fencing at the top of the shaft as well as wrecking the signalling apparatus 


“THY WILL BE DONE” 


The Bishop of Durham, accompanied by his wife (who is seen on his right), visited 

the mine and gave an impressive address at the pit head to the waiting relatives 

and comrades, and then, as shown in our photograph, led the assembly in the 
recitation of the Lord's Prayer 


HOPING AGAINST HOPE—ANXIOUS RELATIVES AND FRIENDS WAITING AT THE PIT MOUTH 


A terrible disaster visited the West Stanley Colliery at. Durham last week, and at the time of writing there seems little hope for the hundred miners who lay entombed 


in this pit, one of the deepest mines in England. 
found. The scenes at the pit head were heartrending. 


2IT 


The force of the explosion was devastating in its effect and gives little hope for the entombed men being alive when 
Many were the willing hands who performed deeds of heroism in the work of rescue 
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A RARE 


ENRIK IBSEN was an intrepid 
thinker and set forth his ideas 
in many fearless and, as the 
Kaiser would say, never-to-be- 

forgotten phrases; but he never did any- 
thing more daring than when he pro- 
pounded the theory of the younger 
generation knocking at the door, for the 
simple reason that his own craft ages 
more rapidly than any of the other arts. 
There is so much incidental glamour 
about it, notably the engaging personality 
of particular players, that the most 
hardened and well-intentioned critics who 
can send as sharp an arrow as Mr. Archer 
himself are constantly being taken in, 
discovering masterpieces in work that on 
reacquaintance is merely tawdry. The 
process of disillusionment is not infre- 
quently rather distressing, for the younger 
generation (which is nearly always cruel) 
has no compunction about knocking as 
loudly as possible at the doors of yesterday. 


“This younger generation had a rare time 

last week when no fewer than four 
old doors were set up for it to hammer 
upon. At the Shaftesbury we got W. 
G. Wills’s Charles I. as revived by Sir 
Henry Irving’s son ; and, clever as that son 
is, the overwhelming personality of his 
father was found to he almost the sole 
vitalising force in the play. 


& 


Oh: the same evening Monsieur Beaucaire 

was revived by Mr. Waller, who 
takes it out of its pigeonhole every time 
the younger generation itself has made a 
mistake. The fortunes of Beaucaive are 
paradoxical, for though the professional 
critics long ago pronounced it the veriest 
tinsel the critics of pit and gallery have 
been so enamoured with it that they have 
paid something like £100,000 to see it 
during the past six years, the opening run 
at the Comedy totalling over £53,000. 
Whether another generation will like it as 
much, without Mr. Waller, remains to be 
seen. To-day every blouse- wearer in 
London loves it. 


# # 


JEN. third door was set up again at the 

St. James’s in The Prisoner of Zenda, 
which first conquered the vast world of 
novel-readers and then made slaves of 
a generation of novel-writers. It thus 
attracted the different world of playgoers 
and for that matter 
playwriters, for The 
King of Cadonia at 
the Prince of Wales 
is clearly a _  de- 
scendant of the 
King of Ruritania, 
which in turn, be 
it remembered, was 
preceded by the 
King of Barataria. 
Then we have been 
asked to say what 
we think of She 
Stoops to Conquer 
(written by Gold- 
smith 136 years 
ago), which has been 
revived mainly for 
the purpose of ex- 


ploiting the rare 
talent of Miss 


Ethel Irving at the 
Haymarket, where 
Mr. Jones has not 
proved so attractive 
as one could have 
wished, 
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ROUND OF REVIVALS. 


M: Jones himself has crossed the street 
= to give us the filth revival of the 
week, for at His Majesty's Mr. Tree has 
put on The Dancing Girl, which won 
him fame and fortune at the Haymarket 
eighteen years ago. That was before my 


ahaha St 
Fees 


Doner Street Studios 


PAMELA MAKES A CONFESSION 


Miss Lena Ashwell as Freda Saville and Miss 
Athene Seyler as Pamela Grey in ‘‘The Truants”’ 
at the Kingsway 


playgoing days in town, but so great an 
appeal did it make that playgoers who 
were then in their cradles have heard of 
it. How, then, does it stand the test of 
eighteen years, brief as is that period? It 
is difficult, however fair one would like to 
be, to get into the shoes of first-nighters 
of January 15, 1891. Since then we have 
applauded, and in future we shall yet 


A DRAMATIC SCENE FROM 


Miss Lena AshWell and Mr. Dennis Eadie in Miss Ashwell’s new play at the Kingsway 
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“THE TRUANTS” 


applaud, plays far inferior, and yet The 
Dancing Girl appears to-day poorer than 
they. That seems very unfair, but it is 


inevitable. 
M: Jones’s play belongs essentially to 
its own generation, realising all the 
difference between what is out of date and 
what is old-fashioned. Mozart is old- 
fashioned, Handel is old-fashioned, but 
neither of them is out of date. Now I 
do not think The Dancing Girl has the 
qualities which ever make it old-fashioned, 
say, like She Stoops to Conquer. It is—if 
the paradox is not too precious—a piece 
of modernity that is out of date. The 
attempt to modernise it by introducing 
such phrases as the “ Daily Mail” and 
“Lloyd George Terrace, Free Trade 
Road,” only throws into relief its inherent 
yesterdayness, and the new ending—the 
laying of the foundation stone of the 
breakwater in a storm—is a piece of 
symbolism which is out of place in a play 
of reality which has become unusually 
unreal. 


te 


te i at 


“Lhe artistic end is the close of the third 
act on the staircase in the duchess’s 


house. Anything after that is an anti- 
climax. All this, of course, reacts on the 
actors. Thus Mr. Tree, who is really the 


most incisive of critics, does not make you 
feel that the Duke of Guisebury could have 
gone crazy over Drusilla Ives, the Quaker 
maid who anticipated Maud Allan. 
Whether Miss Julia Neilson was more 
convincing than Miss Alice Ciawford | 
cannot say, but certain it is the latter, 
clever as she is, gave us scarcely a thrill— 
certainly not once a shock—for we have 
broadened so much that the old father 
Daniel Ives’s amazement at finding her 
among the Scarlet Women seems over- 
done. Moreover, the similarity of Hall 
Caineism was brought home by Miss 
Crawford having already played the similar 
part of Glory Quayle. 


gain, Miss Marie Lohr with all her 
skill can give no life to the little 
lame girl, so that you wonder whether if 
Miss Rose Norreys came to life again she 
could do anything with it. The only live 
part in The Dancing Girl is that of the 
Hon. Reginald Slingsby, though even there 
we may be dazzled by the curious method 
of Mr. Vane- 
Tempest, who has 
made a corner in 
this type of part. 
(Curiously enough 
the play is 
preceded by one of 
the most vital 
curtain-raisers we 
have had for years,' 
namely, ’Tilda’s 
New Hat, in which 
the delightful Miss 
Florence Lloyd— 
the very soul of 
good humour—as a 
coster girl gives her 
gorgeous “ fevvers”’ 
to another girl 
(Miss Fairbrother) 
in order that the 
latter may retain a 
sweetheart. It is 
wonderfully real 
and should not be 
missed even by the 
late diner. 


Dover Street Studios 
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“HOUSE FULL”—A GOOD (GAIETY) SIGN 


Our Miss Gertie in “Our Miss Gibbs,” Mr. George Edwardes’s 
Latest Production. 


OUR MISS GIBBS RECEIVES THE ATTENTIONS OF THE FICKLE EYNESFORD—TO THE SORROW OF LADY ELIZABETH, HIS FIANCEE 


Our Miss Gibbs (Miss Gertie Millar) hails from Yorkshire and is the His lordship, however, is engaged to Lady Elizabeth, a part charmingly 
fascinating feature of Garrod’s Stores. She is wooed by Lord Eynesford taken by Miss Denise Orme, who confides her troubles to Timothy Gibbs, 
(a part taken by Mr. George Grossmith), who declares he is only a bank Mary’s brother. The part of Timothy provides Mr. Edmund Payne with one 
clerk. Mr. H. B. Burcher, Mr. Grossmith’s understudy, is seen in our picture of his best réles 


Photographs by toulsham & Banfield 


THE WHITE CITY SCENE—WITH SOME FUTURE PEERESSES, PERHAPS 


The second act of ‘‘Our Miss Gibbs” is a wonderful reproduction of the Court of Honour at the White City. The above picture shows some beautiful 
Gaiety girls beautifully gowned 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 
No. XLII.—The Countess of Plymouth. 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—First I must say a 
word of sympathy with you in 
your recent sorrow, for the 


death of Lord Windsor in India 
must have been a cruel blow and ranks 
with that of Lord Chelsea as one of the 
saddest events of 1908. 

Writing to you reminds me of that 
now almost-forgotten clique, the old-time 
“Society of Souls,” for you were one 
of its leaders and had as comrades 
the Duchess of Portland, the Duchess 
of Rutland—who was then Lady 
Granby — Lady Brownlow, Lady 
Ribblesdale, and Mrs. Asquith, who 
in those days was Miss Margot 
Tennant. The “Souls” have ceased 
to exist, but each of you ladies keeps 
her special niche in one of the best 
sets in smart society. As it happens 
you were to the manner born as from 
earliest childhood your entourage was 
at once artistic, cultured, and cosmo- 
politan. You were Miss Alberta 
Victoria Paget, a godchild of the late 
Queen and only daughter of the late 
Sir Augustus Paget and of Lady 
Paget, who still survives. Your father 
was a son of the 1st Lord Uxbridge 
and a brother of the sist Lord 
Anglesey. He made name and fame 
as a diplomat and held the post of 
British ambassador in Rome and in 
Vienna, and he was a favourite at 
Court as shown by the fact that you 
had as sponsor the late Queen Victoria. 
‘Then your mother was a_ lovely 
German, the Countess Walpurga 
Helen von Hohenthal, who before 
her marriage had acted as lady in 
waiting to the then Crown Princess 
of Prussia, our Princess Royal of 
Ingland. So you, my lady, show the 
benefit of a mixed parentage, which 
in a woman seems responsible for so 
much of charm and social success. 

Thus you were a dearly-loved only 
girl, clever, bright, and beautiful, and 
you went by the nickname of “‘ Gay,” 
and were always spoken of as Miss ‘‘ Gay” 
Paget. As may be guessed marriage 
came quickly, and when you were not 
yet twenty Lord Plymouth, then Lord 
Windsor, appeared on the scene. Young, 
rich, and a peer in full possession, an en- 
gagement was shortly announced, anda 
well-known social wit—now no more— 
declared that you, the bride-elect, would 
soon become “the Merry Wife of Wind- 
sor.’ So yours was an August wedding 
and you are now the mother of four 
children. E 

Before I go further a word must be 
said on your personal appearance, which 
no one can deny is extremely attractive. 
You are tall, slender, and graceful, with 
fair hair, fine straight features, and a 
voice and manner of muci refinement. 
You have been duly painted and photo- 
graphed, but to my mind your most 
charming portrait is a certain pencil 
sketch that was once done of you by the 
Duchess of Rutland, for this shows your 
delicate face and cloud of soft hair and 
your somewhat sad and dreamy expres- 
sion. Then like most of your set you go 
in for a style of dress that is smart and yet 
most picturesque. Whenever I chance to 
see you your get-up reminds me of the 
“emotional” gowns which at one time 
carried all before them in London, for 
you favour pale shades of colour and soft, 
supple materials such as Liberty silk, 
chiffon, and crépe de chine, and you 


wear both by day and evening costly furs, 
rare old lace, and many rich embroideries. 
Then vour hair is dressed in a loose, fluffy 
style, much waved near the face, and with 
a classical knot in the nape of the neck, 
and when you wear a tiara it is often 
posed almost on the back of the head in a 
quaint but in your case a pretty and most 
becoming manner. You have, of course, 
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THE COUNTESS OF PLYMOUTH 


some fine jewels, but many of them, like 
those of your former sister ‘Souls,’ are 
more or less of the barbaric persuasion. 
Now, as usual, I must give you the 
benefit of a few of my candid criticisms. 
Is there not a bit too much ‘culture ’~— 
how tired one gets of that word—and far 
too much of what may be termed ultra- 
refinement in your mind, manners, and 
entire personality ? Even your “soulful” 
dress seems to bea trifle overdone; and 
vour parties, both in Mount Street and in 
the country, are noted for their extreme 
exclusiveness. This is a democratic age, 
and after all writers, politicians, and aristo- 
crats are not now the only forces that 
move the universe. In these days we want 
to meet men of action, kings of commerce, 
pioneers of progress, and newspaper pro- 
prietors. Even high thinking and low living 
can now and then be carried to excess. 
These last words remind me that you 
are one of our best-known society vege- 
tarians. You abjure meat and fish, drink 
little or no wine, and live chiefly on eggs, 
rice, brown bread, fruit, cheese, salads, and 
other such light condiments. By the way, 
the term “vegetarian” is rather a mis- 
nomer as many of us who hold the faith 
eat few, if any, vegetables. But we in- 
crease in numbers, and now include such 
well-known women as the Duchesses of 
Bedford, Marlborough, and Portland, and 
the latter’s daughter, Lady Victoria Ben- 
tinck; also Minnie Lady Anglesey, Lady 
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Essex, Lady Lytton, Lady Henry Somerset, 
Lady Charles Beresford, Lady Desborough, 
Mrs. Asquith, Miss Balfour, and Miss Muriel 
Wilson. And several prominent men are 
also converts, among others Lord Lytton, 
Lord Dysart, Lord Buchan, Lord Charles 
Beresford, Mr. Charles Rolls—of motor and 
airship fame—Sir John Gorst, Sir Alfred 
Turner, and Baron de Meyer. And the 
latest move on the board has been 
the initiation of the National Food 
Reform Association. 

Now I must say a word as to vour > 
talents and accomplishments. You 
are no doubt a clever, well-read 
woman, fond of art and _ literature, 
and with very definite opinions of 
your own on most of the current 
topics of the period. Then you paint 
well and have often exhibited in the 
London galleries. Only a year or 
two ago, if I remember correctly, a 
charming picture of yours called 
“Early Morning by the Sea” was 
on view at the New Gallery. And 
you talk well, can criticise, and are a 
fair judge of both art and lterature. 
Your house in Mount Street bears 
witness to your artistic tastes but 
seems one of the least well known of 
the marble palaces of London. For 
instance, you painted the panels on 
the blue-green walls of its wondrous 
“peacock”? drawing-room, and you 
are credited with the design and 
arrangement of most of the fitments 
and furniture, and certainly 54, Mount 
Street, may be called a house beau- 
tiful. The floor of the hall is covered 
with squares of green and white 
marble, the walls are faced with 
Penarth alabaster quarried from your 
husband's estate in South Wales, and 
there are columns of white alabaster 
on either side of the entrance. The 
balusters are also in marble of the 
ereen cipollino variety, and above 
hangs a picture called “ The Four 
Rivers of Life,’ one of Burne- 
Jones’s most famous cartoons. And your 
country places include Hewell Grange in 
Worcestershire and St. Fagan’s Castle 
near Cardiff. : 

Before | end up I must say a word on 
your husband, Lord Plymouth. He may 
be called a man of parts, is an author, an 
expert judge of‘art in all its branches, and 
a most’ accomplished draughtsman. He 
illustrated “A Tour in Greece,’ by the 
late Dick Farrer, and wrote a rather 
notable book entitled “ John Constable, 
R.A.” His great wealth is derived 
chiefly from his Welsh estates, which an 
ancestor was forced by Henry VIII. to 
take in exchange for the manor of Windsor. 
By the way, grapes seem to flourish near 
Cardiff as you grow fine ones at St. 
Fagan’s Castle, just as Lord Bute does at 
Cardiff Castle. 

A word should be said on vour charm- 
ing only daughter, Lady Phyllis Windsor- 
Clive. She is a pretty, fair girl, who had 
the best and most careful of educations, 
and who has for years been your friend 
and constant companion. By the way, 
heredity comes out in the case of only 
daughters—yourself and your own girl, 
the Duchess of Portland and Lady Victoria 
Bentinck, Lady Ilchester and Lady Mary 
Strangways, and Lady Carnarvon and 
Lady Evelyn Herbert.—I remain, my lady, 
your obedient servant, CANDIDA. 

% a % 


NEXT WEEK, THE COUNTESS OF POWiS 
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A. SOCIAL PROP OF A POLITICAL PARTY. 


Lallie Charles 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE COUNTESS OF CREWE 


Who before her marriage in 1899 to the Earl of Crewe was Lady ‘‘ Peggy” Primrose, eldest daughter of Lord Rosebery. Lady Crewe is very literary, 
is considered one of the most intellectual of the younger generation of society women, and is one of the foremost political hostesses on the Liberal side 
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THE ESCAPADES OF LADY EVA’ 


V._-LADY 


VA, released from the police court, 

reached Mere House in Belgrave 

Square at a quarter-past three. 

Her mother was fortunately absent 

ata meeting for Regenerating Suburban 

Daughters, but her father wanted to know 

where she had been. Confronting his 

questions and a plate of cold meat with 

the refreshment of a glass of cold water, 

Iva came as near hysterics as any modern 
girl can. 

Instead, she so furiously resented his 
very natural inquiries that in two minutes 
the duke learnt that his daughter had been 
in the dock. An apoplectic fit was only 
ayerted by an explosion of wrath that 
almost swept Eva off her feet. The wrath 
of a man who habitually takes life calmly 
is the more impressive when he is accus- 
tomed to take the chair; he knows, how 
to make his points—and the duke did not 
miss one. Then Hesba Smith swept in 
to overwhelm her with reproaches for 
her weakness. She knew her own hair 
would have made a superb halo to nicely- 
moderated sufferings. 

“Tf I had been in your place how I 
would have glowed at the opportunity of 
being martyrised in prison for the cause.” 

“Thank you, Miss Smith,” said the 
duke with dignity, “but my daughter has 
no need to go out of her own home to be 
a martyr.” 

“Which was quite true, remembering 
mamma,” as Eva said afterwards to Lady 
Muriel. 

“Think of the plank bed and skilly 
you have missed in your cowardice,” 
ejaculated Hesba. 

“We don’t pay taxes for Government 
to provide chefs from the Carlton for its 
prisoners,’ retorted the duke. 

“ { thought Government was paternal,” 
answered Hesba sharply. 

“Then it had better apply parental 
punishment to its disobedient daughters.” 

“Disobedient to laws made by man,’ 
scornfully 

5 Weil, man had something | to do with 
your own ‘arrival on the scene.’ 

“Duke, I call that coarse,’ 

“So is Nature.” 

“ Perhaps Nature will be taken in hand 
when women have votes.” 

“Oh, I thought Nature was a woman,” 
exclaimed Eva. 

“A poetical licence invented by man 
because he cannot control the forces of 
Nature.” 

“Tn my library,” said the duke, “there 
is an old volume called ‘ The Kingdom of 
Topsy-Turvy,’ a realm which seems to be 
your desired destination.” 

“Reform; always reform,” cried Hesba. 

“Where does it begin?” asked Eva 
pertly. 

“Where = it 
answered Hesba sweetly. 
it is to give you courage.” 

““Thank you. In future I’ll leave that 
to men if the reward of valour is a cell. 
Ugh! I am sure it had creepy-crawly 
insects.” 

“ Probably,” assented the duke. “Still, 
there are bathrooms in those free hotels 
provided by Government. As I was telling 
you, in the Topsy-Turvy book funerals 
were gay and marriages were conducted 


* shocked. 


is most needed, dear,’ 
? > 
“In your case 


* Copyright in the U.S.A. by Oliver Wentworth _ 


EVA IS INTERVIEWED. 


in mourning, the happy pair being de- 
spatched to ‘their honeymoon in a hearse.” 

““Admirable as an incentive to them 
to do without it,” Hesba cried. 

“What! omit the honeymoon ? 
up to date,” from Eva. 

“No; marriage. 
vote we will abolish it.” 

The duke fixed his pince-nez delibe- 
rately on his noseand inspected her. Yes; 
she was good-looking enough to be allowed 
to tall: all this nonsense. 

“As you call Nature coarse, how do 
you propose to effect this refining in- 
fluence?” 

“That is our secret,” retorted Hesba, 
drawing herself up witl: extreme import- 
ance. ‘ 

“ Now T understand why Nature abhors 
a vacuum,” murmured Iva. 

The entry of the duchess brandishing 
an evening paper suggested to Hesba that 
she had better slip away. 

A volley from the majestic foe sweep- 
ing down on Eva revealed that a pink- 
hued halfpenny investigator had discovered 
her identity. 

“Now youll be known as ‘the girl 
from the dock.’ You have completely 
disgraced your family. I always said you 
would from the time when you went to 
sleep as a child at a prayer meeting for 
the conversion of Mahomedan_ harems. 
That showed you were predestined to be 
across tous. Not one of our family has 
been in the dock since the the third duke 
was attainted for following the Pretender 
—and that was the fashion.” 

“So is Suffragettism nowadays.” 

“Rubbish! It’s all very well having 
fads, but you must not make them con- 
spicuous when they do me no credit.” 

_ “ Why you, mother?” 

“Because your father is head of the 
family, and as a mere man cannot be 
expected to have any idea of how to 
conduct himself.” 

“Upon my word, Maria, 
duke. 

“Don’t you dare turn on me,” retorted 
his spouse; “let me catch you supporting 
this disgraceful! child in her efforts to bring 
down my head in sorrow to the grave— 
though if I live to be a hundred it shall 
never have a grey hair.” 

Which was true, for the duchess pal- 
pably wore a wig. 

“ Now Lask you yourself, Eva, after this 
how can I any more look over the head of 
Lady Beaumaris, whose daughter is a 
private detective ?”’ 

Eva, wearied of rebukes which were 
only aroused by her mother’s anxiety as to 
how she would herself be affected, uncere- 
moniously departed to her own room. 

Hardly had she shaken off the police- 
court dust and reclothed herself in peach- 
blossom pink with a waist-belt of folded 
satin from which fell long ends of hyacinth 
hue encrusted with Irish lace than she was 
told a gentleman wanted to see her. 

After some demur she went down to 
meet an entire stranger who obviously 
merited the footman’s designation, yet was 
shrewd with clean-shaven face and wore 
pince-nez, covering eyes whicli seemed to 
be looking everywhere at once. 

“T have taken the liberty of calling to 
ask you a few questions on behalf of ‘The 
Daily Hailstorm.’ Our circulation, you 


How 


When we get the 


” thundered the 
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know, far exceeds what any other paper of 
the future will ever attain to, and we flatter 
ourselves we never insert to-day anything 
we mind contradicting to-morrow.” 

“Do you mean to say you have come 
to interview me?” exclaimed Eva, open- 
eyed with wonder. 

“ Precisely.’ 

“Now won't you sit down 
why ?”? much interested. 

“We have no notion. That is our 
policy ; it is so purposeless that our readers 

ever open our pages without expecting 
a surprise, and we never disappoint 
them.” 

“Then I am to be to-morrow’s surprise 
packet ? How delightful!” 

“You and your photo, if you will 
give us one. Let me warn you that your 
pheto in print may startle you. — It is 
our boast that nobody ever recognised 
themselves in our columns.” 

“Oh, ll put that right by giving you 
a photo that does not a bit resemble me, 
and then you can make that a speaking 
likeness. Now what do you want to 
know? All about my horrid experiences 
this morning?” 

“Certainly not. That would be to 
the point. Our point is to miss the 
obvious. That is why we win the 
Marathon race of journalism.” 

“Well, then——” she said, looking 
uncommonly attractive as he thought. 

“Please tell me anything at random 
—your views on hydrostatics or flying 
machines.” 

“ But I know nothing about them.” 

“Precisely. Il explain the limita- 
tions of your knowledge in a sixteen- 
line paragraph. Haye you any purpose 
in life ?”’ 

To live it.” 

“ Enthusiasm. 


and tell me 


Ideals mingled with 
practical common sense. Striking ex- 
ample of the enormous intellectual 
superiority of the younger generation,” 
pencilling away in his shorthand note- 
book. 

“Am I all that—like Moliére’s hero 
who learnt that he spoke in prose ?”’ 

“Of course. You see we cater for the 
young because by the time they grow 
old they will have acquired the habit of 
buying ‘The Daily Hailstorm,’ and will 
therefore “continue to do so. Youth is 
governed. by impulse; age is the slave 
of habit.” 

“ How amusing—your policy, I mean, 
not your phrase.” 


“Thank you. That shall go in as a 


headline—‘ Duke’s Daughter considers. 
“The Hailstorm” amusing.’ In return 


I assure you our columns are always at 
your service. Good-bye. Oh, I quite 
forgot; what 1 is your greatest idea of how 
to be happy ?’ 

Eva remembered her recent experiences. 
at the hands of her parents, and with 
mischief dancing in her pretty eyes in the 
spirit of gaminerie replied : — 

“Being an orphan.” 

Down it went on paper before she 
had time to add :— 

“1 say, won't there be a jolly fuss 
when father and mother read this?” 

“Will you send us an account of how 
they take it?” 

But this was going too far, and Eva 
let him see it—very sweetly. 
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THE DUCHESS WESTMINSTER. 
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Rita Martin 


WITH WHOSE GREAT SORROW ALL ENGLAND SYMPATHISES 


Earl Grosvenor, the little four-year-old son and heir of the Duke and Duchess of Westminster, died recently after an operation for appendicitis. He 
was a clever and charming little fellow. very popular with all he came in contact with, and he will be greatly missed for his own sake. The present 
heir-rpresumptive is Lord Arthur Grosvenor 
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Revivals in a New Dress. 

ELDOM have dramatic critics 
been more busily engaged than 
was the case last week. With 
the exception of Friday evening 

every night was a “first night,’ but 
nothing in the way of a novelty was 
produced. On Monday Mr. H. B. 
Irving gave a most impressive perform- 
ance as Charles I., a favourite part, by 
the way, of his famous father, and 
Mr. Lewis Waller once more reappeared 
in that effective costume melodrama, 
Monsieur Beaucaire. On Tuesday Mr. 
Tree, restored once more to perfect 
health, revived The Dancing Girl with 
an entirely new last act and every in- 
dication of complete success. 


te 


A Week of ‘First Nights.” 
Or Wednesday evening Miss Ellaline 
Terriss, “starring” in her own 
company, appeared in The Dashing 
Little Duke, a musical version by Sey- 
mour Hicks of The Court Scandal, at 
the Hicks Theatre. Miss Terriss has 
surrounded herself with a splendid com- 


pany, and on its initial production at > 


Nottingham the previous week broke 
all records there from a_ box-office 
point of view. On Thursday, under 
the auspices of the Afternoon Theatre, 
Mr. Forbes Robertson and Miss Gertrude 
Elliott appeared in The High Bid, by 
Henry James, the celebrated American 
novelist, which when first produced at 
K:dinburgh some time ago received a 
certain succés d’estime. Saturday, at 
the Haymarket, saw a return to that 
old-English comedy for which the 
theatre is so justly celebrated, Miss 
Ethel Irving appearing in She Stoops 
to Conquer. 
& 8 
Mr. Henry James. 


\Y, r. Henry James, whose comedy, 

The High Bid, received its 
first London production last Thurs- 
day at His Majesty’s Theatre, is 
one of the most cree of modern 
writers. Born as lar back as 1843, 
he is an American by birth and is 
probably unique in not thinking his 
own country the very best on earth. 
Indeed, such is his love of England 
that he has now become naturalised 
and more English than the English 
themselves. His literary production 
is enormous and his style of writing 
so abstruse that it is said if a reader 
can thoroughly understand it he can 
understand anything. He isa mem- 
ber of the Athenzeum Club and has 
a charming home in the country. 

% Ec & 

The Opera Season Past and Future. 
“Lhe success of the English opera 

season has been complete and 
should assure a repetition of the same 
scheme next year. Meanwhile, as 
everybody knows, German opera has 
bade good-bye to its admirers for the 
remainder of the year, and ‘the 
grand season’ will be devoted 
almost exclusively to French and 
Italian works. Concerning the for- 
mer the utmost interest will be 
centred in the promised production 
of Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande, 
Charpentier’ s Louise, and Samson et 
Delila, lt is strange to think that 
this latter opera should have been 
considered bad for our morals in 1895 


Campbell-Griy 
MISS GERTRUDE GLYN 


Who has been playing in ‘‘The Merry Widow” at Daly’s 

for many months, has played the title-r6le on more than 

one occasion. All her principal successes have been 

made under Mr. George Edwardes’s banner, and in the 
provinces she is very popular 


Thompson 


‘KITTY GREY” IN AMERICA 


Above are seen Miss Julia Sanderson and Mr. G. P. Huntley, who 
are taking part in the production of ‘‘Kitty Grey” at the New 


Amsterdam Theatre, New York, with tremendous success 
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and is apparently quite safe for us in 
the vear of grace 1g09. Madame Kirkby 
Lunn will, it is said, sing the part of 
Delila, in which her ‘superb voice 
and magnificent stage presence should 
create a deep impression. This _re- 
markable artist is giving a song recital 
to-morrow (Thursday) at the Bechstein 
Hall. 
. it te 
Barrie as Dramatic Critic. 
nto the last act of Samson at the 
Garrick has been introduced some 
speeches, previously omitted, translated 
into delightful English by Mr. J. M. 
Barrie. Indeed, Mr. Barrie has recently 
been having a finger in a good many 
dramatic pies, all to the undoubted 
advantage ol their different ingredients. 
His opinion is, of course, invaluable, 
yet probably no authority is more 
reluctant in giving his advice. Indeed, 
Mr. Barrie is the most modest and 
retiring dramatic celebrity in the world. 


Barrie in Enoniestie Life. 
[2 private life Mr. Barrie is distinctly 
adverse to any society save that ol 
his own particular friends and cronies. 
While being probably the richest 
dramatist and writer in the world few 
men are more modest in their needs or 
live a quieter public and domestic life. 
His home, Black Lake Cottage, near 
Farnham, is charming with a delight- 
ful old-world garden and magnificent 
views. Mrs. J. M. Barrie was formerly 
Miss Mary Ansell, a beautiful and ac- 
complished actress. Mr. Barrie is a 
member of the Athenzeum Club in 
Pall Mall. On his first appearance 
there, itis said, he once asked for some 
information from a gentleman sitting 
near him. ‘To his great surprise the 
older member not only told him all 
he wanted to know but insisted on 


Mr. Barrie dining with him and 
taking supper alterwards though 


neither of them knew the other’s 
name. Upon Mr. Barrie protesting 
that he could not possibly accept so 
much kindness from a stranger the 
other immediately replied, “ Don’t 
mention it ; don’t mention it. Why, 
I've belonged to this club for 
twenty- five years and you are the 
very first member who has ever 
spoken to me.” 


Really Good Advice. 


Mss Marie Dressler lias recently 

been talking an extraordinary 
lot of common sense to the chorus 
and show ladies in her forthcoming 
production of Philopena, “ Don’t 
forget, girls,” said this big, kindly, 
clever, woman, ‘‘every one of you 
means something. Don’t think that 
if you just shuffle along that is 
enough. Use ‘your head in every- 
thing you do. If you don’t, you 
had better go out of the business.” 
**T see,” she continued to a repre- 
sentative of one of our contem- 
poraries, “a number of girls who 
have nothing more than pretty faces 
as a qualification for the stage. 
In three years if they don’t marry 
a butcher and settle down they are 
dead. They can’t live in the busi- 
ness unless they have brains.” Which 
is the best advice we have heard for 
a long time. 
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UNCLE CAUGHT HIM BENDING AFTER. 
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SKETCH BY WILL OWEN 
Harold: What's a semicircle, uncle >? 
Uncle: A semicircle, my boy, is that portion of the circumference of a circle lying between the-—— 
Harold: No, it ain’t 
Uncle: Weil, then, perhaps you'll tell me what a semicircle is ? 
Harold: It’s a straight line caught bending 
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Azefi, Where Art T] 


An Answer Wanted. 


HE man of the moment—that is to 
say, the man of this moment at 
which I am writing—is M. Azeff, 
and the question is, “‘ Azeff, where 

art thou?”” As soon as that question is 
answered and directly he is located pro- 
bably something will happen to him and 
the subsequent proceedings will interest 
him no more. I do not suggest that the 
gentleman’s career has been always above 
suspicion or that he is perfect. Nay, I 
fear that poor Azelf is human and has his 
failings like the rest of us. He seems to 
me to have been too amiable and so 
anxious to please all sides that he is now 
without friends. 


t it od 


Strict Attention to Business. 


understand that on Azeff’s busi- 
ness cards there were some such 

phrases as these : — 

Removals of all sorts carried out 
promptly. 

Grand dukes neatly executed while 
you wait. 

Comrades taken in and done for. 

Revolutions started at any hour of 
day or night. 

Our bombs always burst. 

Try our pistols. 

Our poisons are a dream. 


There must have been something 
honest and trustworthy in the 
gentleman’s character or he would 
not have gained the confidence of 
all the various conflicting parties 
in Russia. It was ‘“ Azeff, Azeff, 
all the time” with the court, the 
police, and the revolutionaries. And 
now they are all against the poor 
fellow ; suchis the ingratitude of man. 


i it 


My Old Friend Pobie. 
The reader may remember that 
. there used to be a prominent 
man in the public life of Russia 
named Pobiedonostzefl—a_ terrible 
name to write. Indeed, I decline -to 
write it again or to ask the excellent 
printer to set it up, so we will call 
him ‘‘ Pobie.” He was a mixture 
of the ecclesiast and the statesman 
half right honourable and _ half 
right reverend. I remember that his 
pictures used to show on his face that 
look of protesting innocence that seems to 
suggest the remark, “ Ain’t done nothin’, 
guv’nor.” But now, alas, it seems that the 
late-revered Pobie was shadowed. I know 
that he had something to do with the 
Synod, and if as I believe he was a metro- 
politan of some sort it is only natural that 
his methods should have been underground. 


Azeff’s Complicated Job. 
It now appears that at one time three 
leading men were all having each 
other shadowed—Count Witte, M. de 
Plehve, and Pobie—each being uncon- 
scious of the attentions of the others. And 
they all retained the services of Azelf, or 
at least they all retained Ratchkofsky, 
and he sublet the contract to Azeff, who 
had succeeded in making a corner in 
shadowing. Thus Mr. A. was shadowing 
everybody on behalf of everybody else, 
and he must have laughed himself crooked 
sometimes when he thought how he could 
have made some of his clients jump, par- 
ticularly the Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
immaculate, not to say smug, old Pobie. 


The wife of the well-known South African financier. 
is one of the most beautiful wcmen in society and, as will be 
seen in the above photograph, a lover of dogs; she is also an 


A Fine Detective Story. 
V hat a splendid detective story this 
prince of shadowers could write. I 
really think he ought to publish what it 
was he found out about the excellent 
Pobie. There is something fascinating in 
the notion that the old boy was after all 
no hetter than he ought to have been. 
Did the stern old reactionary do a little 
hombmaking in his coal cellar? Would 
he have been made to sing the merry 
ditty, ‘For I’m off to Cold Siberia in the 
Morning,” if he had been spared for 
another year or two? One is tempted to 
believe that this is even so, and his 
lamented demise may have robbed Europe 


MRS. LEOPOLD ALBU 


expert whip 


of the joke of the century. Nay, I begin 
to suspect that in spite of all his protesta- 
tions of orthodoxy the old rascal was more 
or less of a Stundist after all. 


A Good All-round Man. 


ne thing is certain about Azelf, and it 

is this—he is a good all-round man. 

He did not give up to party that which 
was meant for mankind. Too many 
public men allow their sympathies to be 
warped and their energies cramped by 
party systems. Azeff was above all that. 
While shadowing everyone, he devoted 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday to the 
business of betraying the police and 
polishing off grand dukes, governors, and 
people in authority. Then on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday he betrayed his 
good friends of the revolutionary school 
of thought, while he devoted Sunday to 
the pleasant occupation of shadowing 
himself. Some selfish fellows spend most 


‘of their time in doing themselves well; 


Azelf was almost always engaged in 
doing others. 
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By Spencer 
Leigh Hughes. 


He is Wanted. 
nd so it happens that to-day he is 

very much wanted by all sorts of 
people; when they meet they miss him. 
He is in considerable demand, and if any 
of his old friends came across M. Azeff he 
would be certain of a very warm reception. 
But like most truly great men he is 
modest. There is nothing fussy or sell- 
assertive about him; he is not cursed by 
that passion for self-advertisement which 
distinguishes so many men in public life. 
On the contrary, the. coy gentleman is 
understood to murmur :— 

Thus let me tive unseen, unknown, 

Thus unlamented let me die ; 


Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 


There are, some who say that 
wherever he is he is sure to be 
lying, but none of us can escape 
calumny. 
ca te te 

Some Rumours. 

f course, a great many people 

pretend to know exactly 

where the gentleman is. It is said 
that he is in St. Petersburg spending 
his time in the harmless occupation 
of drinking tea and smoking cigar- 
ettes. Others declare that he is 
having the time of his life in Paris. 
Some claim to have recognised him 
sitting on the Thames Embankment 
following the blameless calling of a 
pavement artist. He has also been 
seen acting as a waiter in Soho. 
Azeff Methods. 

friend of mine saw a man the 

other night stealthily follow- 

ing his own shadow, and _ this 
certainly suggests the methods of 
the famous Azeff. He is known to 
be a very tall man, and as he 
naturally wants to conceal his 
height and to escape observation 
the rumour that he is walking 
about on his hands and knees should 
not be dismissed lightly. 


Mrs. Albu 


With the Mullah. 
ome well-informed publicists de- 
clare that the recent outburst of 
activity on the part of the Mullah is a proof 
that Azeff has joined him and is engaged in 
shadowing the friendlies. His experiences 
with the late Pobie would stand him in 
cood stead in Somaliland as the Mullah 
is also a distinguished ecclesiastic, quite 
equal in status and in orthodoxy, from his 
own point of view, to any metropolitan 
of any synod in the world. 


Of a Noble Family. 
t is said, and I am inclined to believe 
the rumour, that Azeff is an assumed 
name. A flippant friend says it sounds 
Azelf it is, but that is a miserable verbal 
juggle which is beneath contempt. ‘There 
is much more in the contention of another 
friend that the whole career of the man 
shows that he is really a member of the 
famous family of the Popofls, Azeff has 
olten popped off, and when his one-time 
comrades catch him it is likely that he 
will pop off finally, and when he finds 
himself in the world of shades the great 
shadower ought surely to leel quite at 
home. 
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THINGS MIGHT WORSE. By Geo. Belcher. 
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“Yes, | sit here all day like Patience on a monument” 
“It's deuced lucky, old bird, you aren’t a patient under me” 
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CAUSE EFFECT. By Fred Buchanan. 


The New Minister’: But | can’t understand, Mrs. Peabody, how such a physical wreck as your husband is can have given 
you a black eye 
Mrs. Peabody: Oh, don’t you worry, sir; ’e worn’t a physicy wreck until after ’e give it to me 
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Containing items of General INTEREST to the lover of an ARTISTIC HOME. 
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From’a Drawing by Herbert Cescinsky. 


Copies of the above drawing, finely printed on plate sunk mounts, suitable for portfolio or framing, 


may be obtained on application to the Furnishing Editor, packed in tube, post free, One Shilling. 
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Che Peregrinations of “Che Tatler” tn the Antique 
@Hcriy. 
WALNUT CHAIRS FROM 1663 to 1740—PART I. 


N nearly every work dealing with the subject of English furniture, 
particularly of the latter part of the seventeenth and the whole 
of the eighteenth centuries, it is usual to describe chairs and settees 
as if they were the work of the cabinetmaker. 

The trades of the chair and cabinet maker are distinct at the present 
day for other reasons than specialisation, and there is every reason to 
believe that they were equally as distinct during the seyenteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

This is due to a radical difference in the methods employed, and 
particularly with regard to the question of design. In cabinet work, 
carving is nearly always in the nature of an added embellishment for 
the enriching of a moulding, a panel, a pediment, or the like, whereas 
in the case of nearly every English chair the carving is an inherent part 
of the design and cannot be omitted without spoiling the whole. 
Chairmaking is therefore the work rather of the carver than of the 
cabinetmaker, and this has certain important bearings on the develop- 
ment of chair designs. Good carvers are usually draughtsmen more or 
less, they must have the facility to sketch their work on the wood before 
proceeding ; the cabinetmaker, working by measure and line, does not 
necessarily require such ability and usually does not possess it. 

The large numbers of chairs produced and the knowledge of design 
usually possessed by chairmakers is sufficient to account for the fact 
Fig. 1 that they were nearly always the first to receive impressions from the 
craftsmen from other countries, and it is therefore to chairs of the late 
seventeenth century that we look for a record of the influences received 
from other countries which often leave the more conservative trade of 
the cabinetmaker comparatively untouched. Fig. 4 

It is necessary to point out here that the system of dating adopted 
for chairs does not always apply to cabinet work apparently of the same 
period. In some rare instances the cabinetmaker is first, but generally 
speaking a new form as applied to chairs acquires a considerable vogue 
before it is adopted as a detail of furniture. 

The marked evolution in English chairs begins with the year 1663, 
the first noticeable foreign detail being the Portuguese twist as shown 
in Fig. 1. Spiral turning is rare in England before this date, and where 
found it is always the “ barley-sugar”’ twist which is used. This can be 
1 “slide rest,” the principle of which demands 


made without a lathe and 
a high stage of evolution. 

Had it been known before 1663 the twist would have undoubtedly 
become a fashionable detail, but the rarity of the examples existing 
before Charles II. conclusively show that this was not the case. Some 
of these early twisted leg chairs are unquestionably foreign in design, 
workmanship, and wood. 

In Fig. 1 the detail is a new fashion, being introduced wherever 
possible. The simplicity of the type has induced many authorities to 
date these chairs to the reign of Charles I. or the Commonwealth, but it 
is evident that the novelty of the twist was sufficient to atone for any 
lack of other enrichment. 

In Fig. 2 the novelty has somewhat lost its charm, the stretcher, 
Fig. 2 cresting, and framing of the back being carved in somewhat coarse 
fashion with the acanthus springing from a Tudor rose on the sides and 
a ducal crown on the crest and stretcher. s 

This was essentially the age of construction as distinguished from Fig. 5 
the productions under the next reign, where everything was sacrificed to * 
the design. Fig. 2 is notable for the way in which the seat-framing is 
tenoned into the squares of the legs, which are allowed to ‘project above 
the seat to give additional strength to the mortise.” 

Chairs of this type were usually finished with squab cushions tied> on’ 
to the caning of the seat by tapes from underneath, but these cushions, 
for obvious reasons, are rarely preserved with the chairs. When original, 
they are generally covered with low-pile-silk velvet, the cushions being 
made without borders, with a small cord on the edges and knotted on 
the corners. : 

With the short reign of James II. a new. type, known as the French 
high-back chair, was introduced. The general form was no doubt 
suggested by the ‘‘caqueteuse,’’ but these Jacobean chairs differ materially 
in adopting the fashionable method of caning the seat and back. In 
Fig. 3, apart from the general proportions, several significant innovations 
are apparent. The chair is no longer constructed as a series of frames, 
the cresting being dowelled on top of the uprights instead of being 
tenoned between them as in the Charles II. chairs. The-same-applies:to . ‘ 
the seat framing, which no longer derives a support from the squares of 
the legs, but has now to withstand the whole strain put on the chair, the 
legs being bored into the framing, as will be seen in the illustration. In 
the matter of design the Flemish cabriole—a shaping similar to a double 
C, one being reversed—is also a new form of leg, the same form being 
noticeable in the carved cresting and stretcher. 

The under rails of these chairs were very necessary for stability, the 
method of securing the stretcher between the front legs not being 
Fig. 3 calculated with a view to lending strength to the chair. Fig. 6 
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The arm chairs, as Fig. 4, were apparently constructed on a better 
principle owing to the ‘prolongation of the front-legs to form the 
supports to the arms. In reality the seat framing is generally merely 
notched into the squares of the legs and secured: with a dowel, upon 
which the whole strength depends. Fig. 4 anticipates another imported 
form, the Spanish chair back, the method of shaping the cresting and 
bottom of the back, and the moulding running across and down the 
uprights to form a complete panel, being entirely an idea borrowed from 
the Spanish-Netherlands chairs. 

Fig. 5,is an early-Jacobean chair constructed on the Charles II. 
models, the cresting being tenoned between the top squares of the 
balusters. The caned panel in the back is enriched with a carved and 
pierced framing of pronounced Flemish curves. The feet with their 
outward curve terminating in spiral whorls is another Spanish form. 

The general similarity will. be noticed on reference to Fig. 6, a 
Spanish chair made in the Netherlands in the first quarter “of the 
seventeenth century. The back is formed. of a framing, across,which 
a panel of embossed, tanned cowhide is tightly stretched, being secured 
on the front and sides with large-headed nails. The seat is formed in 
a similar way. The cresting is shaped with a series of curves, the 
uprights terminating on the top with two brass finials. The stretcher 
is in treble C-shaped form, carved in low, flat relief in imitation of the 
embossing of the back. The turned legs have the typical Spanish foot, 
as seen in the previous example, the general similarity of the turning 
detail being marked. 

Fig. 7 has another form of the Spanish back and introduces a 
bulbous turning of the legs and cross-rail, known as the Portuguese 
bulb. This form had no ‘great vogue, developing rapidly into either Fig. 10 
the “cup ’ “spinning-top ” turning so familiar in the later William 
and, Mary chane and tables. No. 7 has the Spanish foot as in the two 
preceding examples. 

Fig. 8, one of a set, is a fine example Of the later years of the seven- 
teenth century. The legs exhibit the Flemish double-C type in a stage 
of evolution towards the later cabriole leg. Two features establish the 
date of chairs of this type as between 1690 and 1700. The first is the 
turned ball uniting the front legs to the seat framing, the second is 
the recessing of the stretcher between the side-rails instead of being fixed 
between the front legs as was formerly the fashion. This chair has still 
the cane-panelled back of the previous example. 

Figs. g and to are further concessions to the age of silk and velvet. 
Vig. gis a state-room chair evolved from a high upholstered-back variety 
much in use during the previous fifteen years in the bed chamber, when 
that apartment was the reception-room of the titled ladies of the Stuart 
period. Both these chairs have the Portuguese bulb adapted, in the first 
being carved probably in imitation of the Chinese pierced ivory balls 
imported in considerable numbers from the East during the latter years 
of the reign of Charles II. In Fig. ro the bulb has assumed the form 
known as the “humming” or “spinning top.” 

Both chairs are alike in introducing a new form, the flat-shaped Italian 
stretcher, the shaping being either round or serpentine, usually moulded 
on the top and edges with a turned finial on the intersection. In Fig. 9 


(C. J. Charles, Esq.) 


Fig, 8 the moulded-frame back is also of Italian conception, that of Fig. 10 
being adapted [rom the Louis Quatorze in the general contours. In 
(Messrs. Gill and Reigate) Fig. g the moulding running round the seat framing is an unusual 
detail with English chairs. 
The next stage of development is indicated by the formation of a Fig. 1 


central splat, at first being united to the sides by caning, but later on 
standing free. The early splats are generally elaborately pierced and (Messrs, Gregory and Co.), 
carved, the design being strongly influenced by the Louis Quatorze. 
Fig. 11 is an early splat-back chair of about 1695-7 in light-coloured 
English walnut. These chairs in their original condition are usually 
covered with the slanting-stitch needlework known as petit-point. 

The cabriole leg in fully-developed form is here first noticeable. 
The stretcher is of the recessed type; the back is shaped to fit the lines 
of the human figure, and the cresting is carved, a fashion which per- 
sisted for a short time and then declined in favour of the smooth- topped 

Queen Anne chair. 
With Fig. 12 the end of the century is reached. The stretcher is 
recessed and flat, a vogue which lasted until the first years of the 
eighteenth century, when the stretcher and side-rails were entirely dis- 
carded. The cresting is still carved, the splat and uprights being highly 
shaped, but otherwise plain. The legs are of the more advanced cabriole 
form with a carved escallop on the knees. ‘The seat framing is shaped 

on the corners and rebated to receive’a loose, or Trafalgar, seat.. The 
inside of the legs has a small carved beading, finishing in scrolls at the 
top and bottom, and the feet are of the early club form, in this example 
being diamond- shape in section. 

Space considerations have prevented the illustration of many of the 
intermediary types which might have been shown in addition to the 
examples in this article, but “sufficient have been given to act as some 
guide to the collector in the allocation of any specimens which he may 
meet with in the pursuit of his hobby. 

In the next article, dealing with the chairs of the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, some remarks will have to be made regarding the 


Rig. 2 wood from which these Stuart and Orange models were usually con- Fig, 12 
(C. J. Charles, Esa.) structed, which may be of some value to the collector. (McaareeStecyrandeTrizds) 
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ART IIL of “The History of Enelish 
Furniture ”* deals with “ The Age of 
Mahogany” according to the system 
of classification adopted by its author 

and outlined in the preface to the whole work. 

In nearly every undertaking it is necessary 
to commence at the beginning, and therefore 
the scope of a book is first conceived, the 
whole is subdivided into sections and chapters, 
and after the collection and arrangement of 
the material the book itself is written. 

In works of reference, particularly those dealing with arts 
and crafts in their nature necessarily evolutionary, this system 
is far from ideal, and a striking instance of this occurs in the 
third volume of “ The History of English Furniture” under 
notice. 

The volume opens with descriptions of gilt furniture, 
contains examples of lacquerwork ; 
in short, demonstrates conclusively 
that this general inclusion under four 
headings, while good enough during 
the sixteenth and first half of the 
seventeenth centuries, when English 
furniture was comparatively homo- 
geneous as far as character and origin 
were concerned, breaks down whien 
new influences from abroad intrude 
and render designs and materials, both 
constructional and decorative, more 
heterogeneous. The attempt to make 
the four-fold classification conform 
to periods helps to make the whole 
system a failure. 

The composite character of English 
furniture from 1720 to 1770 (Mr. Mac- 
quoid’s “‘ Age of Mahogany’ ) is further 
accentuated by the entry of architects 
like Kent, Ware, Gibbs, and the 
brothers Adam into the field of furni- 
ture design. Many of the minor design 
books published at the latter end of 
this period emanated from persons 
who styled themselves definitely 
architects rather than cabinet- 
makers, and consequently furni- 
ture of these years can be readily 
subdivided into two classes— 
cabinetmakers’ furniture, which 
can only be executed in wood, 
and architects’ furniture, where 
stone or marble could often be 
substituted for wood with advan- ~ 
tage from the point of appearance. 

The probable cause of Mr. 
Macquoid’s imperfect classifica- 
tion is that the system of arrange- 
ment is prior to the actual making 
of the book, whereas the two 
should have been simultaneous. 
A general glance at a wide subject 
is ‘usually “faulty i in places when 
we descend to details. 

“The History of English 
Furniture’ could have been sub- 
divided with better advantage 
to the work as a whole—at least 
as far as the eighteenth century was concerned—into something 
like the following sections :—- 

(1) Queen Anne period, (2) Thomas Chippendale and_ his 
school, (3) architects’ furniture, (4) the work of the brothers 
Adam and their imitators, (5) Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 

Further subdivision could have been obtained by the 
arrangement of Queen Anne furniture into plain walnut, 
walnut inlaid, lacquer decoration, and mahogany. Chippen- 
dale’s work could have been subdivided into his Queen Anne, 
Gothic and fretted, Chinese and French designs ; Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton into mahogany, satinwood, decorated, painted, 
and lacquered furniture. 

Many of these chapters would necessarily overlap — for 
instance, the mahogany and satinwood and the plain walnut 
and walnut inlaid—but this would only occur in a minor 
degree, and generally an unbroken evolutionary continuity 
could have been observed. 


* Tue History or ENGLisH Furniture, Vol. III.: ‘The Age of Mahogany.” 
By Percy Macquoid, R.I. (Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd.) 
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As the work is now arranged, lacquer examples occur both 
in the second and third volumes, marqueterie work also recurring 
at intervals in like manner. To say that the various pieces are 
separated in date by comparatively long periods is only to 
demonstrate: the more conclusively that. Inglish furniture 
cannot be resolved into definite ‘‘ages” as the ‘author implies. 
The system is worse than imperfect; it is cumbersome and 
misleading. 

“ The Age of Mahogany ” is just as admirable and valuable as 
its predecessors i in the care with which fine examples have been 
collected from widely differing sources. It is only when the 
time necessary to procure photographs and to carefully inspect 
and measure examples, scattered in private collections ail over the 
kingdom, is considered that some notion can be gained as to the 
boon conferred on collectors of English antique furniture in 
thus having a summary of the national masterpieces of cabinet- 
making combined, illustrated, and described in a volume, 
brought to our doors as it were, for 
our convenience and edification. To 
cavil, therefore, at a production so 
infinitely superior to anything which 
has gone before may appear at first 
sight to be mere grumbling, but the 
sumptuous character of the whole 
work seems to provoke criticism, 
which in the case of a book simply 
made for the market would not be 
called forth, as in the latter case it 
would be distinctly not worth the 
while. Criticism, therefore, regarded 
in this light is complimentary rather 
than the reverse, and no work of 
reference on a debatable subject has 
ever been written which could call 
for no expression of difference of 
opinion. 

“The Age of Mahogany” of 
necessity deals largely with the work 
of the three great cabinetmakers of 
the century— “Chippendale, Hepple- 
white and Sheraton. It is evident 
that their work must have been of 
two kinds: the first which they 
made to the order of their patrons, 
the second which was constructed 
from their own designs for a 
possible future customer—made 
for stock as we term it at the 
present day. The important 
point is this; in both the above 
cases the three cabinetmakers 
could hardly have been expected 
to have worked in defined periods 
of manner and never to have 
duplicated models. And _ yet 
without this it is impossible to 
assign even an approximate date, 
say, to the work of Chippendale 
if he made, for instance, a Gothic 
chair in 1750 and then duplicated 


MAHOGANY CARD TABLE this model some thirty years 


Height, 2 ft. 3 in.; width when open, 2 ft. 6 in. 
Property of Lord De Lisle and Dudley 


afterwards. 

Mr. Macquoid’s dates, there- 
fore, excepting where supported 
by authenticated documents, must 
be received with caution. It is 
not an error of judgment; Mr. Macquoid has had, possibly, a 
larger experience than anyone at the present day on the subject 
of antique furniture, but even if authorities guess, they must be 
expected to be asked for the data upon which their assumptions 
are founded, and in the absence of satisfactory proof we must 
conserve our belief in the accuracy of their guesswork. No one 
knows better than a collector that internal evidence, such as a 
certain design forms, or even the employment of a certain wood, 
counts for very little from 1740 to 1800. The great cabinet- 
makers were not influenced by fashion, they were the fashion, 
and round the three suns congregated hundreds of planets, all 
busily engaged in copying their models, often in woods such as 
elm, beech, lignum, and walnut, without regard to the future 
writers on the subject of English eighteenth-century furniture. 

It is not the work of the three leading craftsmen which is so 
puzzling ; it isthe productions ol their minor competitors which 
render accuracy a sheer impossibility, and often scatter our 
preconceived notions on the question of the dates of furniture 
of this period to the winds. 
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BY ROYAL 


HOWARDS’ 


SPECIALITY 


Siége de Duvet 


EASY CHAIRS} 


Jack > Oh, I’m only going to post this letter. Did 
you want something ? 


Well, I can’t go without cigarettes. You might get 
me a packet of Lockyer’s ‘PALM BRAND” as you 


pass that new shop at the corner, will you ? 


All right, but if they don’t keep ‘em, what kind 
shall I bring instead ? 


Oh, you can get them right enough, because the 


manager told me only yesterday that they're selling 
like hot cakes. 


oi PALM BRAND” cigare! tes are hand- made, from the 
choicest Virginian tobacco. When you smoke “‘ PALM BRAND” 


you know why Virginia got its good name for growing tobacco. 


All Tobacconists sell them 10 for 6d., 20 for 1/-, 100 for 5/-, 
or send 2/6 for a 50 Trial Tin (post fren) to 


LOCKYER & CO. 


CIGARETTE EXPERTS (Established 1882), 


12-14, BATH ST., CITY RD., LONDON, E.C. 
=B* 


Designs on Application. ¥ 


ENGLISH-MADE 


INDIAN TEAK 
PARQUET FLOORING. 


Most Durable Floor Covering. 


Howard & Sons, ux. 


Manufacturers, 


29, 26, 27, BERNERS ST., LONDON, W. 


REPRODUCTIONS of English late 17th Century Models 


from 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF GENUINE ANTIQUES IN LONDON. 


A Set, consisting of settee, easy chair, small chair, and stool, reproduced {rom original models, formerly in our saree A William and Mary Chair, in English walnut, 
These are similar in design to those at Penshurst, in the possession of Lord de Lisle and Dudley. Period, 1685-9. covered in cut pile velvet. Period, 1690-5. 


(4152 Telegrams: 
Telephones : Gerrard 14153 ‘‘Requirable, London.” 


Z3 to 85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


LAE, PALER. 


| TED PATER 


ooks are of three kinds; the first is written merely for the amusement 
of the reader, the second for his instruction, the third—best of all— 
combines the two qualities. 

“ The English Home’”’* essentially falls under the latter category. 

‘The next point of interest which occurs is the necessity or otherwise 
of a book of this kind, and the prevalence of monstrosities which pass 
muster for houses at the present day is conclusive proof that such a want 
is urgent, and a perusal of “ The English Home ”’ will satisfy everybody 
that such need is ably met by its author. 

There is no better, because no more interesting, method of mastering 
the dry technicalities of house-building than by studying the history of 
the English home through the centuries; and no one can grumble at the 
scope of a book which takes the reader from ‘‘ the evolution of penpits 
from neolithic times to our basement houses and tube railways.” 

It is hardly fair to ask the question of the average man whether he is 
satisfied with the house he lives in. The answer would be so uniformly 
in.the negative that the query would be idle. It is, however, very much 
to the point to propound the problem as to whether such man knows 
enough about his requirements to be able to plan the accommodation of 
his ideal home. And here the failures would be nearly universal. Why ? 
Simply because everyone who is not blind can see, but very few have 
been trained to observe. This demands a specialisation of the faculties 
involving time and trouble which few care to give. 

The knowledge required is twofold—artistic, or rather architectural, 
and utilitarian. As Mr. Shaw Sparrow points out in the chapter on 
“Architects and Clients,’ the other sex are more trustworthy and 
reliable in the latter branch, and the average man disdains the former. 
He can judge of “a pretty house” within reasonable limits, but he can 
give few reasons, and to take away any of the salient features in his 
eye is a task far beyond his capabilities. 

This want of knowledge results in so much of the barbarism of 
domestic architecture at the present day. It is idle to say that these 
matters are for the architect and the builder; they have to hit the average 
of taste, or rather the dead level, and to suit a majority having no concep- 
tion or appreciation of beauty and style. The result issuburban villadom. 

Mr. Shaw Sparrow deals in most interesting fashion with the history 
of the English home, the book being illustrated from drawings and 
photographs, several of the former being taken from that classic, Joseph 
Nash’s “ Mansions of the Olden Time.” 

I am not quite in agreement with the author regarding his strictures 
on basement houses. Many things have to be considered. With a gravel 
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soil, the gravel taken out will nearly pay for the excavation, and the 
extra accommodation is secured practically for nothing, Secondly, a 
basement kitchen warms the whole house, which one placed at the back 
will not do. It is possible with a spandrel door to shut off the lower 
part, and the smell of cooking, from the rest of the house, and it is not 
desirable to smell the dinner in the bedrooms. Basement kitchens can 
be made large and light, particularly if a large dry area be cut all round 
the house, and they ensure the principal rooms being kept dry—no mean 
advantage when the damaging effects of damp in the principal rooms is 
considered. I have never seen a non-basement house of the lower class 
which had not a tendency to damp on the ground floor, and wall paper 
patched and stained in places is unsightly enough to make one distinctly 
shy of the non-basement house. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. CawkweELt, Staveley Town.—Your oak clockcase appears to be 

*  provincial-made and is later in date than the clock. The cornice 
and frieze details are classical in section. I should say the date would 
be about 1715-20. The photograph is good enough to judge, but the 
print has neither been toned nor fixed. 

R. Mitier, Kirkcaldy.—‘“ The Cabinetmakers London Book of 
Prices’’ is a rare work in its complete state. B. T. Batsford of 94, High 
Holborn, London, W.C., has a volume containing the twenty engraved 
plates and title-page, 4to, newly bound, £2 10s. net. The same firm 
publishes Miss Constance Simon’s “ Furniture Designers of the Eighteenth 
Century,” 4to, price 15s. net. Mr. Owen Wheeler's “Old English 
Furniture” is published by Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C., price ros. 6d. net. Mr. Percy Macquoid’s “ History of 
English Furniture” is published by Lawrence and Bullen, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., four volumes folio, £2 2s. each net. 
I do not exactly know what you mean by a “catalogue of the antique 
world.” You can get all the back numbers on application to the 
publisher at this office. 

C. Harrapen, Wigan.—Doultons of Lambeth-would give you an 
estimate for a bathroom on the lines suggested in the November issue. 

S. FarrprotHer, Highbury.—Heal and Son of Tottenham Court 
Road are the best people for eighteenth-century four-post bedsteads. 
I presume you require a reproduction and not an antique. 

S. Harris, Vaux, Epwin Arnotr.—Send photographs and _ par- 
ticulars as to wood, size, etc. Valuations can only be approximate. 
Replies are not sent by post. 


‘For those who know good furniture and who refuse to fill their rooms with what is second-rate, a visit to the antique galleries and 
furniture warerooms of Messrs. Story and Triggs, 152-156, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., is certain to result in many 


pleasurable purchases."—Daily Telegraph. 


To those of our patrons who have not visited our enlarged and extensive galleries of ANTIQUE and Superior Second-haad 
Furniture, our present Stock will provea REVELATION. Genuine Antiques are being offered at prices hitherto 


associated only with Modern Furniture, 


Prospective Buyers and Collectors are cordially invited to visit our galleries, where they 


can leisurely inspect and choose Goods without the excitement usually attendant at an Auction Sale, and which more often than not 


results in disappointment. 
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ONLY ADDRESS where this value is to be obtained :— 


STORY & TRIGGS, 


152 to 156, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


(OPPOSITE ST PAUL'S AND BLACKFRIARS STATIONS.) 
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THE LARGEST ELECTRIC: POWER INSTALLATION 
[IN TEE WORKED. 


N extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Victoria Falls Power Company was held for the purpose of 
considering a resolution altering the title of the company. 
The president, the Marquis of Winchester, said: You will 

remember that in 1906, when this company was promoted, one of the 
features of the undertaking was that power should be generated at the 
Victoria Falls and transmitted to Johannesburg. 

You will also remember that a portion of our scheme was to construct 
new steam stations on the Witwatersrand, and also to work the stations 
which we had acquired by purchase from the General Electric Power 
Company and the Rand Central Works, Ltd. 


Magnitude of Present Business. 

I told you at our last meeting that we had increased the capacity of 
the Rand central station at Brakpan by 8,000 h.p., and that we were 
proceeding with all speed to erect at the new station at Simmer Pan 
a further 16,000 h.p. We now propose to extend our operations on the 
Witwatersrand still further, and so, having regard to the magnitude of our 
present and prospective business in the Transvaal, we think that it would 
be appropriate to alter the name of the company by. the addition of the 
words “and Transvaal.” 


New Title of Company. 

The title of your company, therefore, should you pass the resolution, 
will be “The Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power Company.” I think 
you will agree with me that this new title 
expresses better the scope of our business as 
at present constituted, although I have every 
hope that in the immediate future we shall 
be selling a large quantity of power at the 
Falls at remunerative prices for metallurgical 
and other purposes. 

In presenting the accounts to you up to 
December 31, 1907, I was able to make the 
satisfactory statement that during the first 
year of the construction period we made a 
profit of £36,685. I am now happy to say 
that during the financial year that terminated 
on December 31 last we have been able to 
secure a profit of about a similar amount. 
In the middle of September lJast-our Brakpan 
new station commenced to supply certain of 
the mines of the Consolidated Goldfields of 
South Africa with power, and it will be a 
satisfaction to you to know that we com- 
menced the supply more than two montlis 
ahead of contract time. 


Power from Simmer Pan Station in May. 


Our Simmer Pan station is also fast ap- 
proaching completion. Considerable progress 
has been made in the erection of additional 
transmission lines, and I hope that by May of 
this year we shall be in a position to deliver 
power to our customers from that station. 

Great credit is due to our engineers, con- 
tractors, construction staff and South African 
management for the efficiency and despatch 
with which they have carried out their work, 
and further it is satisfactory to note that 
although the past rainy season in Johannes- 
burg has been of exceptional severity, the 
thunderstorms having been of unprecedented violence, we have suffered no 
interruptions through the action of lightning on our overhead transmis- 
sion lines. This proves the complete efficiency of our lightning arresters. 
Competition Eliminated. 

When I last had the pleasure of meeting you I had occasion.to refer 
to a proposed undertaking which then looked like becoming a competi- 
tive power company whose operations would have been highly 
dangerous to this company. 

At that time Mr. W. A. Harper had secured from the Rand Mines, 
Ltd., a contract for the supply. to some twelve mines of the Rand Mines 
group of the whole of their power requirements, to be delivered in the 
forms of electrical energy and. compressed air. This contract was for 
twelve years, but the Rand Mines, Ltd. reserved the right of terminating 
the agreement at the end of the first five years. 


Extension of Contract. 

Shortly after our last meeting we acquired from Mr. Harper the 
benefits of this contract, and proceeded to negotiate with the Rand 
Mines, Ltd. with a view to improving its terms. I have now the greatest 
satisfaction in informing you that we have been successful in obtaining 
the extension of the contract from twelve to twenty years; that the 
Rand Mines, Ltd., have given up the right of terminating it at any earlier 
period, and that fifteen-mines are now included instead of twelve. 

The annual power requirements of these mines are estimated by 
the Rand Mines, Ltd., at 270,000,000 units, and I believe that I am 
right in describing it as the largest contract for power that has ever 


THE MARQUIS OF 


been placed with one company. To put it in the simplest language it 
represents £1 per minute night and day throughout the year in gross 
revenue. 


An Unique Business. 


It is almost impossible to compare our business with that of any 
other company because the comparison would be so enormously in our 
favour, seeing that the output of our stations will be unrivalled by that 
of any steam station in the world; but there are two points which I 
should like to emphasise. The first is our exceptional load factor, which 
Ican perhaps best explain to you in popular language by saying that 
whereas in an ordinary lighting and power station the generators are run 
on the average for say nine hours in the twenty-four our plant is 
estimated to run continuously for about seventeen hours in the twenty- 
four. Obviously as no electricity can be sold when the plant is at rest 
this fact alone is of very great importance. ‘Then there is the question 
of the cost of erecting and maintaining our distribution system. We 
have only a very few customers to supply and they will take power 
from us in bulk, whereas an ordinary company has to make and main- 
tain connection with many hundreds of customers at very great cost and 
expense. 

Therefore, although the initial expense of constructing the station 
may be somewhat high, owing to freight and railway charges, the cost of 
our transmission lines will be relatively low, and the earning power of 
the system exceptionally good. 

Our consumption of coal in the future on 
a 500 million units basis will be approxi- 
mately 850,000 tons per annum. We hope 
that we shall be able to distribute our orders 
generally throughout the coal miningindustry. 
We are already pursuing this policy and we 
have certain long-term contracts for supply at 
advantageous terms. 

In fulfilment of the Rand Mines contract 
a new company is being registered in the 
Transvaal as the “Rand Mines Power 
Company,” the whole of the capital of 
which will, in the first instance, be found 
by this company. 

Further Contracts in Negotiation. 

Besides the consumption of power by the 
group of mines which will be served by the 
Rand Mines Power Company under the Harper 
contract, amounting to 270,000,000 units per 
annum, we have negotiated or are negotiating 
to supply six of the mines of the Consolidated 
Goldfields of South Africa, Ltd., whose pre- 
sent requirements amount to some 40,000,000 
units, two of the mines of the Barnato group, 
whose estimated requirements are about 
30,000,000 units, five of the mines of the Albu 
group, which are estimated to require up- 
wards of 70,000,060 units, and the smaller 
needs of other customers. 

On a consumption of 400,000,000 units 
the gross receipts: per annum will exceed 
£850,000, and when we are able to dispose 
of 500,000,000 units the gross receipts will 
exceed £ 1,000,000. 

Our engineers estimate that with a con- 
sumption of 400,000,000 units the earnings will be sufficient to provide 
ao per cent. dividend on the Preference shares after meeting the charges 
for Debenture interest with an ample margin for amortisation. 

These financial results, I think you must agree with me, are of a 
highly encouraging character, and I wish to point out that they have 
not been obtained merely by paper calculation, but have been arrived at 
from intimate knowledge of local conditions and actual running costs 
at our present stations. 


WINCHESTER 


Permanency of Investment ensured. 

I confess that when I last had the pleasure of meeting you, the future 
of our company caused me considerable anxiety. I now meet you to-day 
with every confidence. Our contracts are for such a period, and our 
consumers of such a character, as to ensure the permanency of your 
investment. To sum up the position, our negotiations have already 
secured for you a predominant position on the Witwatersrand, which 
constitutes the greatest field for the consumption of energy in the world, 
and I am confident that the future of your company will be one of 
continuing and increasing prosperity. 

The Marquis of Winchester then proposed: the following resolution. 
“That the name of the Company be changed to the Victoria Falls and 
Transvaal Power Co., Ltd,” and asked the Vice-President to second the 
resolution, : 

Mr. H. Wilson Fox said: I have great pleasure, gentlemen, in 
seconding the resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 
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THE ElBICS OF, FIRE INSURANCE. cont 


little fictions prevailing in the insurance world were 

pointed out. It is naturally obvious that in the matter 

of claims on ordinary policies the business house is more 
favourably situated than the private individual. The former 
claims ona stock book brought up to date with every stock- 
taking which is usually kept in a safe or strong-room secuze 
from fire. Of course, the private individual can in like manner 
prepare a valued inventory of his effects, but although both 
stock book and inventory are not regarded as final by the 
insurance companies the former is recognised to some extent, 
but the latter is disregarded altogether. 

It is desirable for every householder to insure against fire 
and also against burglary and larceny, combined policies being 
issued by many offices. 

With the collector the case is doubly serious. He is com- 
pelled to insure specifically on account of the great relative 
value of individual pieces in his collection, but the clause in 
the ordinary policy expressly debars him from claiming more 
than a certain amount in proportion to the whole insurance on 
any one article. 

The fluctuating value of collections, particularly of antique 
furniture, cannot be guarded against. In practice this fluctua- 
tion tells both ways, and valuations made for insurance 
purposes can be revised from time to time. 

It is desirable, therefore, for every collector to have a proper 
inventory and valuation prepared of his collection. The 
inventory can be prepared by the owner, if desired, and also 
some approximate idea given of the value of each article, but 
the. final valuation must be made by a licensed valuer duly 
accredited by the insurance company, and must bear his 
signature or it will not be accepted. 


ie the January issue of this ‘ection a few of the pleasant 


Antique Several works on the subject of English furni- 

ture have already been reviewed in these 
columns, two of which—Miss Constance Simon’s 
“English Furniture Designers of the Eighteenth 
Century ”’ and Mr. Owen Wheeler’s “ Old English Furniture ”’— 
have devoted some space to advice to the collector in detecting 
antique forgeries. 

In the reviews of these two books an attempt was made to 
point out the futility of such advice, for several reasons. In the 
first place the maker of spurious antiques is often an artist in 
a dishonest way, and he constantly profits by failures and 
blunders, the result being that the “faked” antique of to-day 
is extremely difficult, sometimes almost impossible, of detection. 

Secondly, the knowledge required by the connoisseur is only 
to be acquired by actual long experience in the handling of 
genuine pieces which generates a species of instinct. MKnow- 
ledge of this kind cannot be imparted to the untechnical, 
certainly not in a book. 

From the remarks made in ‘the two books under notice it 
is evident that the writers, Mr. James Orrock on the one hand 
and Mr. Owen Wheeler on the other, do not themselves possess 
this experience or else they attempt to impart it in very clumsy 
fashion. 

Several inquiries have been received relating to the detec- 
tion of antique forgeries, and it has been suggested that an 
article or two should be written on the subject. 

Before venturing on such difficult ground I would offer the 
following suggestions to the young collector :— 

First choose your particular branch. Beware of the man 
who claims experience in the whole field of antique furniture, 
English and foreign. An ordinary lifetime is insufficient for 
the acquisition of such knowledge. The subject requires special 
ability; general information is useless. 

To begin with, the amateur should make a collection of 
woods, particularly those of allied species. For instance, a 
good timber merchant will procure a representative sample 
of each of the following for a very small charge: Inglish, 
American; Riga, and Austrian oaks, both cut on the straight 
and quartered. English walnut, walnut burr, “ oyster pieces” 
(cut on the cross from saplings), Italian, French, German, and 
American walnuts. Honduras, San Domingo, “ fiddleback,” 
and curl mahogany. East and West India satinwood. Amboyna 
and Thuja. Holly, box, sycamore (plain and “ fiddleback”), 
chestnut and laburnum (cut on the straight and across the 
grain), tulip, kingwood, zebra, Coromandel ebony, purple wood, 
rose wood, and palm wood (cut on the straight and across the 
grain). Lastly, lime, pear tree, maple, plane tree, and elm. 
This will form a very good collection of the’ woods used in 
seventeenth and eighteenth century English furniture. 

Each specimen should be carefully studied, the peculiarities 
of grain and markings noted, so that they can be recognised at 
a glance immediately. 


Forgeries. 


Two offices at present admit these valued inventories and 
issue what are known as indisputable policies, which can be 
framed to cover loss by fire, burglary, and larceny. They are 
the Fine Art and General Insurance Company of 89-90, 
Cheapside, E.C., and the Essex and Suffolk Accident _In- 
demnity Society of 56, 58, and 60, New Broad Street, E.C. 
Insurance can be effected through any agent, the best plan 
being to choose one who is also an accredited valuer. In 
ordinary circumstances policies are not issued for amounts of 
less than £1,000, and the cost of the inventory and valuation 
must be borne by the insurer. Once this valuation is prepared 
the rates charged are no higher than those for ordinary 
insurance with the usual policy, being 2s. per cent. for fire, 
3s. per cent. for fire and burglary, and 4s. per cent. for fire, 
burglary, and larceny. A stipulation is made that the whole 
of the contents of the house shall be insured, an increase of 
1s. 6d. per cent. being charged when pictures and other art 
property are insured alone. No dispute follows in the event 
of any article being destroyed by fire, the company paying the 
full amount for which it is insured without question. 

An additional sum can be added to the total to cover 
subsequent acquisitions, which latter purchases can be added 
to the valued inventory. 

Valuations of antique furniture and similar collections are 
now made by nearly all of the leading dealers, whose valuation 
departments work hand in hand with the antique sections. 
The insurer thus obtains expert knowledge with regard to his 
collection, the values being as a rule based on current market 
prices, with which the various dealers are naturally well 
acquainted. The usual charge for such inventory and 
valuation is 1 per cent. on the total value with a minimum 


of £10. 


It is advisable to have each piece divided into four parts, 
one being left natural, the second waxed with beeswax and 
turpentine, the third varnished with copal without oiling, and 
the fourth French polished. 

Sixteenth and seventeenth century oak was generally waxed 
in the first instance and usually varnished at a later date. 
Stuart walnut is nearly always varnished. William and Mary 
and Queen Anne furniture is also varnished, the surface being 
rubbed down with Tripoli powder or rottenstone and oil. Early 
Chippendale furniture was usually waxed, it being worthy of 
note that Sheraton in his ‘‘ Cabinet Dictionary,” published in 
the first years of the eighteenth century, under the article, 
“ Polishing,” only describes the process known as waxing, and 
appears to have no knowledge of French polishing with shellac 
dissolved in spirit of wine. It must, of course, be remembered 
that when the latter method was introduced the superior surface 
obtained led to many of the original pieces being cleaned off 
and polished in the new manner, The educational effect of 
the collection of woods indicated above will be of the greatest 
service to the proper comprehension of the instructions to be 
given in succeeding articles. 


i ae it 
A Dining-room ‘“[*he frontispiece shows a room deco- 
in the Queen _ tated in the style made popular by 
Anne Style. the joint efforts of Sir Christopher Wren 
and Grinling Gibbons. The discovery of 
the famous carver by John Evelyn of Sayes Court, near 
Deptford, is now history. Grinling Gibbons was master carver 
to four kings, and many fine examples of work attributed to 
him may be seen at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Magdalen College, 
Petworth, and elsewhere. 

He carved fruit, flowers, and birds surrounded with an inter- 
lacing scrollwork in a most realistic manner, the execution 
being astonishingly delicate yet full of vigour. 

These pendants and swags, as shown on the chimneybreast 
in our illustration, were usually cut from lime tree, a wood even 
softer than pine and possessing practically no cross-grain. 

The high dado with a classical cornice and an ogee frieze 
carved with the curling acanthus leaf is a favourite detail of 
the later Queen Anne style, the finer work of which being 
distinct from that of the architects, Kent, Ware, and Gibbs as 
the productions of the cabinetmaker differ from those of the 
architect. 

The chimneypiece and door architraves are moulded from 
Pavonazza marble, dark brown streaks on a cream ground. 
The fashion existed for some years during the reign of George I. 
of imitating marble for domestic purposes with scagliola, a 
composition of gypsum which was coloured in imitation of the 
rarer marbles. Panelling of the type illustrated was frequently 
made from mahogany, but a better appearance is gained in 
walnut, with the carving etched with gold, or “parcel gilt”’ as 
it is generally termed. 
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Underclothing Sale 
£10,000 Stock 


comprising the newest designs in 

Tea and Dressing Gowns, Corsets, 
Underclothing, Baby Linen, and 
Cots ; also Girls’ Dresses, 

offered at 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


for 2 Weeks only, commencing 


Monday, 
ist March, 1900. 


Furnishing Sale 
£15,000 Stock 


comprising 
Linens, Down Quilts, 
Blankets, Curtains, and 
Furnishing Fabrics; also 
Furniture and Carpets, 
offered at 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


for 2 Weeks only, commencing 


Monday, 
ist March, 1900. 


Tea Gown. 


Elegant Velveteen Tea Gown, trimmed 
Ivory Maltese Lace, and Black Satin 
Ribbon. 


Colours: Tabac (as sketch), V. Rose, 
Electric, Dark Green, Mole, Helio, 
Black. Usual Price, 87/6. 


Sale Price, 73/6 


Also in Soft Satin, same colour- 
ings. Usual Price, 53 Guineas. 


Sale Price 44 Guineas. 


Examples of the Bargains: 


80 Very Best Quality Hemstitched Double Damask 
Cloths, purchased at 50 per cent. off Manufacturers’ 
prices. Sizes from 4 to 8 yards long. To be 
cleared exactly Half Price. 


72 Irish Hand Embroidered Linen Bedspreads, for 
double Beds. Original Prices 29/6 to 65/- 
Reduced to 21/9, 29/6, 37/6, and 52/6 


Embroidered Linen Top Sheets with Pillow Cases to 
match, 2 by 3} yards. Usual Price 17/6 Sale Price 
13/9 each. 23 by 33 yards. Usual Price 24/6 
Sale Price 17/11 each. 23 by 33 yards.» Usual 
Price 27/6 Sale Price 21/9 each. Pillow Cases, 
20 by 30 ins. Usual Price 19/9 Sale Price 
15/9 pair. 

150 doz. Irish Linen Huckaback Towels. Heavy 
weight, Hemmed ready for use. All White or Red 


Borders. Size 24 by 40 ins. Usual Price 15/9 
Sale Price 12/G doz. 


During this Sale we shall clear our remaining stock of 
Down Quilts together with the surplus stock of an 
eminent Manufacturer, purchased at a discount of 
25 per cent. 


65 pairs Real Witney Blankets for 5 ft. Beds. Usuai 
Price 33/6, 39/6, 52/6 Sale Price 29/6, 


Swans 


Leading West End Ladies’ Outfitters, Ltd. 


le have built the Arst. State Gach for; 


“inany areyal child, and more than one 
ituce ruler rides in aHITCHINGS Car tod 


A Medical Man writes from Liskeard, Sept. 23rd, 1908 :— : ; ; ; : 
=m // ‘‘T beg to thank you for the very prompt delivery of the Baby Carriage, which arrived in perfect order. It is a very 


VJ handsome vehicle and we are very pleased.” ILLUSTRATED ART CATALOGUE (No. 22) POST FREE. 


Underclothing Catalogue 
post free on request. 


Furnishing Catalogue 
post free on request. 
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ENTERTAINING FACT AND FICTION. 


Fascinating Facts. 
ERELY to read such a bright 

and entertaining book as Mrs. 

Fred ‘Maturin’s “ Petticoat Pil- 

grims on Trek ” (Eveleigh Nash) 

is like receiving a cool, refreshing breeze, 
sunlit and scent-laden, right off the vast 
solitudes of the beautiful veldt itself— 
everything about the book is so fresh and 
exhilarating. Nor is the least charming 
characteristic of it its delightful unconven- 
tionality and naturalness. Yet in spite of 
the many delightfully amusing descrip- 
tions of that Bohemian life—as innocent 
as it is inconsequential—which is led in 
South Africa by the heroine of this enter- 
taining book we cannot believe- for a 
moment that even Mrs. Grundy, mother of 
all dreariness 
though she be, 
could possibly find 
it in her heart to 
be shocked by one 
or any part of it 
any more than she 
could disapprove 
of that fascinating 


creature, ‘“ Eliza- 
beth,” sitting in 
her German 
garden. 

The Joys of 
Johannesburg. 


s social editor 
of a Johan- 


nesburg news- 
Dias Cle ae Vistas: 
Maturin gives a 


most amusing and 
entertaining 
account of the 
trials and tribula- 
tions of that office, 
by no means a 
sinecure. Of the 
town itself and 
the joys of life 
which are expe- 
rienced by living 
in one of its resi- 
dential blocks she 
gives a most vivid 


The well-known authoress of ‘f Three Weeks.” 


And English Travellers. 
rs Bt we, fresh from England,” she says, 
“‘won’t listen. We seize the things, 
bang them, and smack them. ‘They re- 
taliate. You get a black eye from the 
door. The shutter shuts itself on to your 
finger. The table, riled at the language 
used to it, finally allows you to spread a 
meal and cups of tea upon it and then 
shuts itself up. When night falls the 
electric light keeps going out. You 
appeal to an official, who also swears at 
it; it blazes out, but when you want to 
settle down for the night and have dark- 
ness it won't be turned off at any price.” 
And so on, and so on, all of which might 
well be descriptive of certain railways very 
much nearer home. 


“ELINOR GLYN 


Mrs. Glyn, who is shown above with her daughter (stand- 


The Eternal First Person Singular. 
Patricia Baring is a precocious little 
Australian girl who before she was 
nine years: old asked her granny if she 
might keep a diary. Grandmamma smiled 
and said, “ Yes,’ and forthwith we read 
that “ Lucretia Borgia, the grey cat, had 
kittens days ago, and I never knew.” After 
which there are a good many “ records”” 
of this description. “I promised God if 
the Thorpe baby got better I would try 
to be.good, and I shall begin by going to 
school a quarter of an hour earlier ” : “and 
this, “When Iam grown up I shall be so 
beautiful that people will stop to watch 
me. I shall be a singer or an actress or 
a writer, and I shall make people laugh 
and cry just as I please.” All of which 
sort of thing has 
been done in a 
celebrated journal 
intime once and 
for all time. Nor 
does a more than 
bowing acquaint- 
ance with the 
Deity and a great 
deal of “ God, dear 
—dear God!” ne- 
cessarily imply an 
“artistic tempera- 


ment” as Miss 
James seems to 
suggest. 


The Later Journal. 
f course, little 
Patricia 
grows up and we 
read, “] am being 
aaa SUCCESS elt ae 
lovely. All the 
men in the house 
wear white linen 
in the evening, 
with linen mess 
jackets and scarlet 
kummerbunds, 
and we wear mus- 
lin frocks and low 
necks and_ short 
sleeves,’ and. as 
was to be expec- 


account. “Nearly ing on the step of the tonneau), is at present staying at Monte Carlo, where our picture was taken. ted she becomes. 
everyone has one She is shortly publishing a book called ‘‘Elizabeth’s Visit to America” beautiful and 
room, ” she says, fascinating into 


“and into this you can cram all your 
worldly possessions and learn all kinds of 
juggling tricks and juggling feats such as 
having a combination bed and piano, using 
your washstand for a writing table, and 
converting your hip bath by day with rugs 
and cushions into an arm chair. In this 
abode of bliss you receive your friends, 
male and female, and if. the gentleman 
sitting himself rashly on the bed-sofa 
vanishes into the piano, or the lady throws 
herself wearily into the hip-bath-arm-chair 
and it falls off the packing case with her 
inside it, no-one w a turn a hair.” 


African Railways— 
He advice to inexperienced travellers 


on South African railways is: 
“Never touch the things that work. 
Once put their backs up by pulling 


them about and they seem as if in- 
spired by the Evil One. If you want to 
open a window, it insists on keeping 
down. If you want to shut one up, it 
will keep open. If it is too hot, the 
shutters won't go up. If you want the 
sun, the shutters won’t come down. Your 
bed for the night won’t open; when it 
does it shuts up again. 


Thoughts From ‘‘ Petticoat Pilgrims on 

slreksn 

oO one is very, very joyful when they’re 
doing wrong, but at any rate one is 

somehow generally more joyful than when 

one is doing right, which usually means a 

very slow time and no [un at all.” 

“Everyone is sure, sooner or later, to 
have one great sorrow, and that one has at 
least one compensation. No later ones can 
hurt much after it.” 

“T never can understand why we should 
all be creatures so essentially formed for 
love and happiness and yet get so little of 
both.” 

Talks about Myself. 
hen Miss Winifred James wrote ‘‘ Pa- 

tricia Baring” (Constable) she was 
most probably intensely interested, but as 
someone has once remarked, ‘ What makes 
easy writing makes appallingly difficult 
reading,’ or words to that effect. Frankly, 
the use of the first person singular is irri- 
tating unless it is exceedingly well done, 
and we can hardly compliment the talented 
authoress of that clever book, ‘‘ Bachelor 
Betty,” on the way she has handled it in 
this her latest novel. 


vi 


the bargain. To pad out the book a 
little Miss Winifred James has varied the 
general’ lack of interest by introducing 
a ‘disappointment,’ which, however, no 
one is likely to take very seriously. The 
book ends i in a minor Ep 


Sayings fork $s Batrinia Bane 

5 Boys are very stupid; they don’t seem 
to know anything except what 

they learn out of books.” 

“Not to hurt, not to hinder, not to 
speak evil, not to judge; that is love, and 
a love that embraces the whole world.” 

“‘T often think it is very hard on chil- 
dren whose parents have had them 
educated like princes when they them- 
selves cannot open their mouths without 
putting their foot in.” 

A Rising Poet. 
From Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. we 
have received a charming book of 
poems from the pen of one of our rising 
younger poets, Mr. Griffyth Fairfax. Those 
who remember his previous work, “ The 
Gate of Sleep,” so gracefully written and 
of such dreamy melancholy, will welcome 
the new volume with extreme pleasure. 


(Continued on p. viii) 
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UNREPORTED 
UTTERANCES. 


1. Mr. All Cane on 
The Internal City. 


“Tt will be unnecessary, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, for me to explain 
what the ‘Internal City ’ is or where 
rt is located, for we all have Internal 
Cities of our own—or should have. 
Suffice it that the ‘Internal City,’ or 
‘Little Mary,’ as my friend Mr. J. M. 
Barry has it, is controlled by private 
individuals and not by municipal 
authority, and this being so it 
behoves us each to do the best for 
the welfare of one’s own particular 
Internal City. Every care should 
be taken to supply it with good 
nourishing food. And here let me 
mention that as a drink nothing is 
more conducive to efficiency than 
that delicious new food-beverage 
[VELCON. This ‘Glory - us 
beverage takes one by ‘Storm.’ It 
invigorates, refreshes, and ensures a 
splendid circulation to Christian, 
Scapegoat, and Manxman alike.” 


VELCO 


“Tvelcon” is prime beef and fresh 
vegetables made up in the form of little 
cubes. Each cube will make nearly 
half a pint of delicious invigorating 
consommé. 

6 Cubes 6d., 12 Cubes 1s. at all Grocers, 
Chemists, Stores. 


“LAWN VIVO” 


RENEW THEIR VIGOUR 
AND RETAIN’ THEIR 
FRESHNESS THROUGH- 
OUT THE YEAR. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
14 Ibs., 1/6. 28 Ibs., 2/6. 
56 Ibs., 4/-. 1 cwt., 7/6. 
BOUNDARY CHEMICAL Co., Ltd., 


27, Cranmer Street, 
Liverpool. 


TRY IT NOW! 


PRICES: 


THE -TATLER 


(OURVASGS 


HAVANETA 
SOAP 


made from our new Albu-myl 
base, the most perfect form of 
Soap production 


Enhances Personal Charm. 


Albu-myl combines the properties 

of both soap and massage cream, 

a virtue no other preparation 
possesses. 

OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


2/9 per box of 3 Tablets. 
3/- per box of 6 Guest-Room Tablets. 
SAMPLE TaBLets of Albu-myl 


Soaps and other Courvoisier Toilet 
Specialities, sent on receipt of 6d. 


Debenham 
& Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. London.w_ 


TAILOR SUITS 


to order only, cut, fitted and made 
on the premises by our own highly- 
skilled men Tailors. Coat lined soft 
silk or satin. 


1 é 
6; Guineas. 


Address Dept. D. 


H. BRONNLEY @& CoO., LTD., 
ACTON VALE, LONDON, W. 


~ New Spring Catalogue 


profusely illustrated—-post free. 


D. H. EVANS & Co., Ltd. 


OUR NEW STRAIGHT BRIM SAILOR HAT. 


6/11 


Post Free. 


“THE SANDOWN.” 
EXPRESSLY MADE AND DYED FOR US. 


Brilliant straw, trimmed band and bow of ribbon velvet, and edge bound ribbon velvet. 
In burnt, trimmed all colours, also self navy, saxe, cinnamon, moss, emera!d, end mole trimmed saxe. 


292 to 320, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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ENTERTAINING FACT AND FICTION—cont. 


Pages From the Past. 
r. Richard Le Gallienne has evidently 
arrived at that time of life when his 
“past” interests him intensely. We had 
always believed that such a state of mind 
belonged solely to the “pastless”’ youth, 
but we were mistaken. The past of Mr. 
Le Gallienne appears to have been one 
of “scarlet passions, soul-burning kisses, 
lips of pomegranate ’’—and all the rest of 
it. In “Little Dinners with the Sphinx ” 
(John Lane) he has given us a series of 
“memories” and present- day realities 
connected with his own existence, and 
some are very charming and pathetic and 
some are rather dull, but on the whole the 

former predominate. 


A Poetical Fancy. 
ceasionally during the dainty little 
sketches Mr. Le Gallienne quotes 
from his own charming poems, 
and we were especially struck 
with the one inserted in “ New 
Loves for Old ” :— 


“New loves for old!” I heard a 
pedlar cry, 
“ New loves for old!” as down 


the street he passed. 
And from each door I noted with a 
sigh 
How all the people ran at once to 
buy, 
Bringing in hand the dimmed 
old loves that last. 
““ New loves for old!” oh wondrous 
fair and bright 
Seem the new loves against the 
loves grown old, 
So flower-fresh and dewy with 
delight, 
And burning as with supernatural 
light. 
Ah yes! the rest were tinsel, this 
is gold! 
“New loves for old!” 
went his way. 
Night fell, then in my window 
the bright spark 
Of my old love gave out its con- 
stant ray. 
burn the new loves that 
they bought to-day?” | 
But all the other windows re- 
mainéd dark. 


the pedlar 


“How 


Sayings from “ Little Dinners 
with the Sphinx.” 
e Sorrows are the opals of the 
soul.” 
“T would rather a man were 
faithful to me with his brain 


than with his heart. It means 
more.” 
“Even our digestion is 


governed by angels.” 
“ None of us are.ever so sad as our eyes.’ 
“The diamond is the sun of precious 


stones, the opal is the moon, and the 
pearl is the evening star. 
‘“‘Sorrow is ae ey not acci- 


dental; it is attitude rather than history ; 
it comes even more from within than from 
without.” 


Mr. Wells’s Latest. 


or 


ono-Bungay ” (Macmillan) is Mr. H. 

G. Wells at his very best. It is 
perhaps the strongest, most original, and 
undoubtedly the most important of any- 
thing he has yet given us. Though along 
novel as novels are reckoned nowadays 
there is not one of its closely-written 
pages, 493 in all, but leaves on the reader’s 
mind the definite impress of a_ spirit 
amazingly alive. Mr. Wells has tried to 
put into the form of fiction a kind of 


criticism of modern civilisation as we see 
it in the West to-day. And if he has not 
accomplished this object in a manner 
absolutely convincing, there is no doubt 
whatever that he has ‘written an extra- 
ordinarily interesting and suggestive book. 
What is ‘‘ Tono-Bungay” ? 
o describe the story in detail would be 
too lengthy a task for the limited 
space of these pages; sulfice it to say that 
the world and the men and women of it 
are shown us through the personally- 
described experiences of the hero, George 
Ponderevo, among them. Yet it 1s neces- 
sary to elucidate the mystery of the 
decidedly curious title. ‘ Tono-Bungay ” 
is merely a patent medicine, more harmful 
if anything than beneficial. But is is 
tremendously, shockingly, blatantly adver- 


THOMAS MASTERMAN HARDY 


From a miniature in the possession of Mrs. Hardy Manfield of Portisham. 
One of the many interesting illustrations to be found in ‘‘ Nelson’s Hardy” 
(John Murray), by A. M. Broadley and R. G. Bartelot 


tised so that people must hear of it, and 
in spite of themselves be seduced into 
giving it a trial. This slightly dpurious 
rubbish is sold at 1s, 14d. “and 2s, gd. a 
bottle, including Gareciment stamp, acd 
presently the leading line takes subsidiary 
specialities under ‘its shadow. “Tono- 
Bungay hair stimulant,’ ‘Concentrated 
Tono- Bungay for the eyes,” “Tono- Bun- 
gay lozenges, ” “Tono-Bungay chocolate,” 
and finally “ Tono-Bungay mouth. wash.” 
At last the business of this mighty “‘ quack” 
becomes so enormous that the inventor 
seems to hold the financial world in the 
hollow of his hand. He passes from a 
“second-floor back’ to a villa, and from 
a villa to a great house with miles of 
enclosed park and such Juxurious devices 
as only wicked modern millionaires would 
dream of. Then comes the crash, and 
Tono-Bungay proves the new road to 
ruin. 


vill 


Thoughts from ‘‘ Tono-Bungay.” 

‘ Mc: people in this world seem to live 
in character’ ; they have a begin- 

ning, a middle, and an end, and the three 

are congruous one with another and true 

to the rules of their type.” 

“There is a kind of life which is not 
so much living as a miscellaneous tasting 
of life. One gets hit by some unusual 
transverse force, one is jerked out of one’s 
stratum and lives crosswise for the rest of 
the time in a succession of samples.” 

“Young people imagine they are 
destined to do something definite to a 
world that has a definite purpose. They 
do not understand that life consists largely 
in the world doing things to them.” 


A Bone needed RecA. 


rom Mr. John Murray we have received 

one of the most interesting books we 
have come across for some time 
in “ Nelson’s Hardy,” by Mr. A. 
M. Broadley and Mr. R.G. Barte- 
lot. Of all the great national 
heroes—the men who have made 
the history of this country 
famous—there is surely not one 
more generally beloved than 
Lord Nelson; it is therefore 
only in the fitness of things 
that his life - long friendship 
with Thomas Masterman 
Hardy should be well and 
eloquently recorded. 


The Story of a Friendship. 
s the authors of this intensely 
interesting biography tell 
us, the “Kiss me, Hardy,” has 
perhaps taken a firmer hold on 
the popular imagination than 
either the “ Remember” of 
Charles Stuart or the real or 
supposed ‘‘ My country ! oh my 
country!” of William Pitt. It 
must not be forgotten, too, that 
Hardy took part in all Nelson’s 
principal naval engagements— 
St. Vincent, the Nile, and 
Copenhagen, as well as Trafal- 
ear—and that at the final scene 
he also bore “the banner of 
emblems” at the dead _hero’s 
funeral. This book is a record 
of the beautiful human friend- 
ship which existed between the 
two men and should be read 
by everybody interested in one 
of England’s. greatest heroes 
and in the historical incidents 
of his time. 


Some Notable New Books. 
ce Broome’s Wire. By E. B. Moffat. 
(Fishery Unwin.) 

Tue Capture or Paut Beck. By 
M. Mcdonnell Bodkin, K.C. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

BEYOND THE SKYLINE. 
Aitken. (John Murray.) 

Tur ARCHDEACON’S FAMILY. 
Egerton King. (John Murray.) 

Tur Waters or Arcyra (Poems). 
By B. Burford Rawlings. (Elliot Stock.) 


By Robert 


By Maud 


Wuen tHe Ting Turns. By Filson 
Young. (Grant Richards.) 
Tue Sin or Atson Derinc. By L. G. 


Moberly. (Ward, Lock.) 

Tue THUNDER oF THE Hoors. 
William Henry Lang. (Long.} 
Tue InTERRUPTED Kiss. 

Marsh. (Cassell.) 
Tur Smee Heart. By T. H. Walther. 
(Drane.) 


By 
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ACADEMICIANS IN ASPECT. 


STUDENTS AT WORK IN THE ELEMENTARY SECTION A LADY STUDENT FROM FAR JAPAN 
In this section the would-be artist receives a thorough grounding in the Many Japanese artists come to England to study Western methods. Strange 
correct drawing of simple studies from plaster casts—a dull but very to say, however, they invariably go back to their national style of art on their 
necessary part of the early training return to their native land 


A GLIMPSE OF THE LIFE CLASS AT WORK IN A MODERN ART SCHOOL 


At the far end of the room may be seen an elaborate picture which has been painted by students. Nearly all the characters depicted therein are 
caricatures of students past and present, who are shown seated at a long supper table in medizval costume. The painting is a really clever example of 
portraiture 


Photographs by Clarke & Hyde 
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THE RESCUE OF HERR H— 


An Account of a SKi-ing Expedition im the Environs of Montana. 


HE other day (dates do not seem to 
matter when one is out for a 
holiday and enjoying some winter 
sport) a party of four men and 

one lady started from their hotel for a day 
among the snow and the pine trees. The 
sun shone brightly as only a winter sun 
in the high Alps can as our party 
left for a happy day, with rucksacks 
strapped to their backs, with a frugal 
lunch and a hottle of beer, which the 
reckless one had volunteered to carry. He, 
however much he might wish to when the 
time caine, would certainly not be allowed 
to drink all of that one precious bottle as 
ski-ing requires the most skilful balancing 
feats of which our poor human bodies are 
capable. 
& e & 

Well our expedition started ; the excuse 

was to see an aqueduct which is 
said to exist up in the hills and of which 
photographs may be bought in the{bazaar 
at fabulous prices. We slid uphill, down- 
hill, into trees, out of trees, and after 
climbing up some hundreds of feet with 
much toil and labour we did not find the 
aqueduct. The views were magnificent, 
the sun shone brightly, and the party was 
in the best of spirits. 


Worea a convenient spot was reached, 
therefore, about one o'clock, some- 
body said “luuch,”’ and curiously enough 
everybody else seemed to have been think- 
ing of the same thing at the same time. 
It did not take us long to open our parcels 
and dispose of the contents whilst we 
discussed bruises and tried to pretend that 
hard snow or other obstacles had been 
responsible Tor our falls. G., the least 
respectable of our party, has been known 
to shout, “Shoo! shoo!” to a_ perfect 
stranger essaying a first flight and to cause 
absolute collapse of the unhappy victim, 
who had, of course, been chosen on account 
of his or her obyious lack of skill. 
& i a 
hen lunch was nearly over G. was 
looking wistfully at the empty 
beer bottle. C. R. was explaining alpine 
topography to the party in general. S. 
was trying to burn the waste paper and J. 
was trying to think how much plaster 
would cover the scratches on his hands. 
Another party hove in sight. 


% Ey # 


irst a lady sailing gracefully down a 
gentle slope above us. A swerve, a 
stagger, and over she goes amidst a foun- 
tain of snow. “Whoop! Ha, ha! What 
ho, she bumps!” from G. and a unanimous 
chorus of “Shut up!” and marked dis- 
approval from the rest of the party who 
pretend to be most ultra-respectable. 
Alpine manners are somewhat different 
from those at home. 


A nother ‘tady descends this slope with 
grace and skill, and then a small 
man in a dark suit and of comfortable 
appearance comes sailing down in a nice 
easy fashion and falls quite gently into 
the snow. 
tt & % 
ore whoops from G. and a _ merry 
Swiss yell from another of the 
The victim hardly moves, how- 
ever, and presently another man of his 
party goes to him. ‘The wounded one is 
raised up, and when one of our party has 
hurried off to help he comes back with the 


party. 


intelligence that “ the fellow has just hurt 
his leg.” Then begins the trouble. The 
little man, whom we find to be a German, 
is obviously in some pain, but the brutal 
English make him put on his ski and try 
to go on. This means of progression is 
found to be useless, so two ski are tied 
together in front and the little German 


ATTAINMENT 


is helped to the top of a steep slope of 
some 200 ft. high. Here the poor victim 
is somewhat nervous, but the cruel English 
only laugh and say, “All right, we will 
find you below.” He is placed on the ski 
and let go. A shrewd push and he is sail- 
ing down the slope like the Meteor at 
Cowes Regatta, ' Cheers from the English, 
who'descend and find the hapless one as 
well..as might be expected under the 
circtimstances at the bottom of the hill. 
flat bit of ground had then to be 
covered, so we decided to make a 
sledge of the two ski and drag the victim 
along. A bit of a fir tree was ‘cut and 
two cross-pieces lashed in front and at the 
back of the ski to keep them flat and in 
place, and a rucksack was placed in the 
middle for the victim to sit on. Every 
pocket was ransacked for bits of string 
and odd straps while the various branches 
of the service—we are mostly poor broken 
soldiers—vied with each other in the in- 
genuity of their knots and lashings. The 
gunner swore that he was an expert, and 
his knot came undone the first, while the 
cavalryman was the only one with a 
knife, and the Staff College man could do 
nothing except give directions, which as 
is usual were impracticable and generally 
too tardy. He, however, was most will- 
ing and was the first to think of brandy. 


tie it 


he slag ene now ready a little brandy 
was produced and pressed to the 
unwilling —ah, unwilling !—lips of the 
sufferer, who, marvellous to relate, drank 
it—he might have chewed snow, there 


‘which we had to rescue them both. 


was lots about—and he was placed on the 
slag. A string was tied to the front and 
two ski sticks were placed in his hands. 
One pushed behind and the rest pulled ; 
thus slowly about roo ft. was covered. 
Then the gunner’s lashing came undone. 
Jeers from the other branches of the ser- 
vice, groans from the victim, more search- 
ing for string, a camera strap finally 


solving the Gisonley 


# 
he Stall now suggested that < a temadian 

toboggan should be sent for ; so this 
was done, and the messenger was told 
where to meet us. Again we went on 
and another slope is passed in the same 
way as the first. Then came a difficult 
place with rough snow and a_ bridge. 
J., our strong man, here offers to carry 
the victim, who in spite of his protests is 
placed on his back and carried for some 
200-300 yd. while his weight is partially 
supported by ski sticks, which he sits on 
while clinging to J.’s back. How J. 
managed to walk on ski with such a 
weight was and must remain a mystery. 
He is then again placed on the ski 
sledge and pulled along a rough track for 
some Iraiatalcee's of yards. 

nother aimenle place was then reached, 

so the two weakest of the party, not 
tobe outdone by J. G. and C. R., get the 
two ski and make the victim sit on them 
with his arms round their necks. Down 
they go a slope like a steep roof and sit 
him down safely. J. then seizes the un- 
fortunate one while the rest, of the party 
follow, each carrying various odds and 
ends, and carries him till he, J., sinks to 
his middle in snow. Then we had a short 
halt. Our only lady then goes to inquire 
how the victim is. He, so different from 
his brutal conductors, took off his hat and 
apologised profoundly for not being able 
to stand up when addressed by so charm- 
ing a lady,. ete. (NB ae is charming.) 
Yells were then heard in the distance 

and—thank Heaven !—the Canadian 
toboggan appeared. He is helped on to 
this, and his friend, a brilliant novice, is 
placed on it too. The novice steered the 
victim straight into a deep ditch, from 
This 
was literally the last fence, and having all 
hitched ourselves to the rope, except the 
Staff officer, we got to level ground and 
pulled the Canadian toboggan along, 
helped by the victim, who pushed with 
two sticks, reminding one of a manin a 
soap box without legs—the man I mean 
whom one may see in London. Even 
then our troubles were not ended as we 
found it hard to pull any weight on 
our ski and were continually slipping back 
or Heads QVEE each other. 

at it 

NY last we got to the hotel, and the last 

we saw of our prey was hopping 
away up the path on two sticks and sup- 
ported by a sympathetic friend. He 
thanked us most profusely, for his life we 
supposed, as he was lucky to bring it 
llome with him. Later we heard that his 
leg was badly broken, but we only thought 
it was a little twist. This shows what 
may happen; so do not go ski-larking 
alone. 

N.B.—Our party has, I hear, now been 
named “the Swiss Ambulance Corps,” 
and we are thinking of applying to the 
German Emperor for suitable and well- 

earned decorations. 
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